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VANDERDECKEN IN A NEW LIGHT.* 
THERE is no better-known legend, nor any that excites the 
imagination more strongly, than that of the blaspheming 
Dutchman who is doomed for all time vainly to endeavour to 
«double the Cape,” although modern seamanship has robbed the 
dread sentence of some of its oppressive awe, by rendering it 
difficult to realise the anxiety, the personal effort, the suspense 
that accompanied in the days of Vanderdecken a feat of naviga- 
tion now so simple and so easy. The picture of the accursed 
ship, rent, tossed, staggering, buffeted by merciless tempests, 
for ever labouring in vain, and for ever indestructible in 
her death-agony, cannot now present itself as it did to the 
first believers in the legend of the Flying Dutchman, in 
the days of wooden walls and hearts of oak. The ocean is 
still terrible, but it is no longer romantic ; machinery has 


_ done for the sea just what it has done for lace. When we want 


to get at grace and poetry, mystery and charm in either, we 
must go back to the olden time. No such yarn as that of the 
Flying Dutchman could be spun out of the steam-wreaths and 
the monotonous motion of paddle or screw; no such figure as 
Vanderdecken’s could present itself to the mind’s eye of those 
whose business lies in the deep waters in this age, at once so 
wondrous and so prosaic. No scheme of despair so terrible has 
been conceived since the more ancient legend of the Wandering 
Jew improved upon the tasks of Sisyphus and the Danaides, 
but the Dutchman lies under even a heavier curse than that laid 
upon the surly grudging Hebrew,—by all the difference there 
is between land and sea on its material, and between aimless 
wandering and the maddening misery of eternal striving and 
defeat, on its moral, side. The legend is one of the great inven- 
tions of the world; it cannot have “ grown up,” it must have 
originated in one man’s brain. It is possible that to Dante’s 
wind-driven lovers the idea may be traced, but the doom of 
the Dutchman is more terrible; he and his crew are for 
ever battling with the ceaselessly raging storm, they are not 
merely its prisoners. 

This grand and ghastly conceit, cherished among sailors’ 
superstitions, and mingled with countless tales of the sea, used 
by poet, painter, novelist, dramatist, and musical composer, 
has naturally possessed a singular charm for Mr. Clark Russell, 
who has made the realm of the sea his own. His readers will 
takeup The Death Ship with wondering interest in the question 
of how he has treated the legend, what new aspect he has con- 
trived to lend to the oft-told tale. The treatment of the 
legend, the aspect of the tale, are absolutely novel and un- 
foreseen, and the author has endowed the phantoms of the 
‘Braave’ with vitality, and worked them into the action of 
ordinary human lives, with originality as startling as that 
displayed by Eugéne Sue, when, in Le Juif Errant, he brings 
together the two accursed ones to play Chorus in his sombre 
drama. The story of the Death Ship, the terror of the seas, 
harbinger of disaster to all vessels sighting her within the 
ocean limits to which the curse confines her bootless conflict 
with wind and wave, is told by a mortal who has been picked 
up at sea by her, has sailed in her, and escaped from her, 

leaving the doomed skipper and his crew to pursue their 
destiny until the crack of doom. The narrator is one Geoffrey 
Fenton, of Poplar, master mariner; and the key-note of the 
story is struck in a conversation between Fenton and the 
captain of the ‘Saracen, an East Indiaman, in which he 
sails as second mate, A.D. 1796. This talk takes place 
after they have spoken a “ snow,” called the ‘ Lovely Nancy,’ 
and Captain Skevington has returned from a visit to her 
master with something pressing on his mind. The master 
of the “ snow” has told him how, off the Agulhas Bank, in 
the first dog-watch, he made out a sail upon his starboard 
bow, and having discerned something strange about her rig, 
was seized with terror, and presently knew her for “ the vessel 
which ’tis God’s will should continue sailing about these seas.” 
Captain Skevington broods upon the idea of the Phantom 
Ship, and propounds to Fenton his theory that it is not com- 





* The Death Ship, By W. Clark Russell, London: Hurst and Blackett. 





manded and manned by spectres, but by men “ endevilled;” 
and Fenton puts the captain’s notions clearly, thus :-— 

“ What you would say, captain, is that the people who work that 
ship have ceased to be living men by reason of their great age, 
which exceeds by many years our bodies’ capacity of wear and 
tear; and that they are actually corpses influenced by the Devil, 
who is warranted by the same Divine permission we find recorded 
in the Book of Job, to pursue frightful and unholy ends ?” 

The growth of Skevington’s dread, its fatal result, the 
ordinary incidents of the voyage, the British seaman’s hatred 
of the Dutch and the French, the occasional cropping-up of 
the legend, lead skilfully, with a delightful intermingling of 
those sea-pictures which the author draws with so masterly 
a hand, to the appearance of the ‘ Braave,’ Vanderdecken’s 
ship, which had sailed from Batavia, homeward-bound for 
Amsterdam, in 1650. The scene of the seamen’s recognition 
of the Phantom Ship is fine. “Great thunder!” breaks out 
one of them; “d’ye know what that shining is !—(a crawling 
light stirring like glow-worms along the vessel’s side)—* Why, 
it’s the glow of timbers that’s been rotted by near two hundred 
years of weather.” “ Mates,” says the carpenter, “it’s the 
Death Ship, right enough. That’s the ship, born in 1650— 
Vanderdecken, master—what I’ve often heard tell of. Raise 
my head, mates!”—and he lies senseless on the deck. The 
description of the ship seen from the ‘Saracen’ is most 
impressive; but the full effect is produced when Fenton, 
having fallen overboard, and been picked up “by a boat from 
the ‘ Braave,’ on which the terrified seamen of the ‘Saracen’ 
have fired, finds himself on board the Death Ship, and gently 
treated by her awful captain, to whom he puts the following 
questions :— 

“What port do you belong to ??—*‘ Amsterdam.’— Where are 
you from ?’—‘ Batavia.’-—‘ When did you sail ?’—‘ On the 22nd of 
July in last year! By the glory of the Holy Trinity, but it is 
dreary work ; see how the wind heads us even yet !’—He sighed 
deeply and glanced aloft in a manner that suggested grievous 
weariness.—‘ Last year!’ I thought; ‘if that be so, then, though 
this ship had made a prodigiously long voyage of it from Java to 
these parallels, there is nothing wildly out of nature in such 
tardiness. Last year!’...... ‘Pray, Sir,’ speaking in as firm 
a voice as the shivers which chased me permitted, ‘what might 
last year be ?’—‘ Last year!’ exclaimed Vanderdecken; ‘why, 
Mynheer, what should it be but 1653 ?’” 

From this moment we are borne on the crest of the wave of 
romance. Such of Mr. Clark Russell’s readers as can recall 
Cruickshank’s illustrations in Angus Reach’s powerful story, 
The Book with the Iron Clasps, will be able to form a picture 
of the ‘ Braave’ as Geoffrey Fenton saw her, for his descrip- 
tion exactly tallies with the drawing of the ancient Dutch ship 
in which the doomed victim of the vendetta in the second 
generation is sent to sea, and the figure of the girl herself 
might pass for that of the lovely lady whom Fenton finds in 
the Death Ship. One reads on with too much eagerness to 
do full justice to the skill and minuteness of detail which 
make the story so real; it is worth while to go over them 
again, and admire the workmanship lavished upon this 
romance. Vanderdecken, who is, of course, the principal 
personage, is a fascinating creation, made very real, while 
always preternatural. His stern bearing, his fits of trance, 
his strange oblivion of the passage of time and uncon- 
sciousness of doom—these are shared by the crew—the 
ever-present contention with the elements in which he exists ; 
the terrible representation, in his trance-like state, of the scene 
of defiant blasphemy by which the curse was incurred; his 
pathetic dwelling on his home and the members of his family, 
dead for ages and long forgotten, but whom he pines to see ; 
the gift he is taking to his “little Margaretha ;” the chests 
of jewels, the precious stuffs from which he clothes the fair 
girl whom he has saved at sea, and who has lived through 
five years, uncounted by him, when the second ocean waif is 
rescued by the Death Ship; the awful silent industry of the 
crew, the business-like way in which the ship is revictualled 
and provided, the subtle touches that convey the condition of 
death in life, of life in death, common to the awful com- 
pany,—all these things are admirable art, and made intensely 
interesting. Vanderdecken’s promise to the imprisoned girl 
of kindly care from his wife and daughters,—dead for ages,— 
is a deeply pathetic touch; and the clock with the cunning 
mechanism of the skeleton and the hour-glass; the dreadful 
parrot, with its constant ery of “Wy zyn al verdomd!” 
the blackened pictures, the ancient fittings; the luminous 
rottenness of the tortured vessel, never to know the rest of 
wreck ; the vision of youth, beauty. love, and courage, pre- 
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sented by Imogen, in the midst of it all, make The Death 
Ship fascinating to the reader beyond the author’s earlier 
romances of the sea. This romance has a charm which no 
tale of spectres could possess; for it is the realism of the 
outlived lives of the doomed seamen that captivates our 
imagination. Bearing in mind the date of Fenton’s adventure, 
1796, how striking is the following passage !— 

“* Are you fresh from your country ?’—I told him that we had 

sailed in April from the Thames, and had lately come out of Table 
Bay.—‘ Is there peace between your nation and mine Fst ems q 
answered, ‘No; it grieves me to say it, but our countries are still 
at war. I will not pretend, Sir, that Great Britain has acted 
with good faith towards the Batavian Republic; their High 
Mightinesses resent the infraction of treaties; they protest 
against the manner in which the island of St. Eustatia was de- 
vastated; they hope to recover the Cape of Good Hope, and like- 
wise their possessions in the Indies, more particularly their great 
Coromandel factory.’—‘ Of what are you speaking ?’ Vanderdecken 
exclaimed, with a frowning stare of amazement; then waved his 
hand with a gesture half of pity, half of disdain. ‘ You have been 
perilously close to death,’ he continued, ‘and this idle babble will 
settle into good sense when you have slept.’—He smiled con- 
temptuously with a half-look around, as though he sought another 
of his own kind to address, and said as one thinking aloud, ‘If 
Tromp and Evertzens and De Witt and De Ruyter have not yet 
swept them off the seas, ’tis only because they have not had time 
to complete the easy task.’ ” 
The love-story ends tragically, of course; that is a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Clark Russell is too true an artist to allow 
two survivors to tell the tale of their voyage in the ‘ Braave,’ 
Vanderdecken master, in the year of Grace—never to be 
extended to him—1796. 


A FAIRY-TALE.* 

Ir we are to have a fairy-tale—and it is quite possible to have 
many things far less readable—it is well to have the real 
thing; and this Mr. Andrew Lang has given us in The Gold 
of Fairnilee. Every one knows the story of True Thomas, 
and how the fairies carried him off to their mysterious realm, 
and how he came back, and what he had to tell of his ex- 
periences. But True Thomas belongs to a somewhat remote 
time, when the powers of fairyland were still flourishing. It 
is almost startling to find them powerful enough some ten years 
after the Battle of Flodden to carry off an able-bodied young 
gentleman. We had thought that they did not survive the 
invention of the printing-press, though, indeed, the Germans 
havea story of a mischievous imp that haunts printing-houses, 
and brings about some of the extraordinary mistakes that no 
one can account for. But it is a fact, as the present “true 
history” assures as, that Randal Ker, son of a Scottish 
Knight who fell at Flodden, having had the rashness to wish, 
at a certain wishing-well “on a hill between Yarrow and 
Tweed,” that he might meet the Fairy Queen, was carried off 
by her to her own dominions, and did not come back till he 
was a grown man. Now, these disappearances are commonly 
accounted for after what we may call the manner of 
Euhemerus, the father of rationalists. The lad who has been 
spirited away is found to have run off to sea, or been kid- 
napped, or disposed of in some other commonplace way. There 
is nothing of the kind here. Randal Ker does actually become 
a denizen of fairyland, and might have been there to this day, 
but that he happens to. fall in with the water that can dispel 
the fairyland charm, and make it appear the “forlorn” place 
that it really is. Here is a fine passage in which this 
disenchantment is described :— 

“The gold vanished from the embroidered curtains, the light 
grew dim and wretched like a misty winter day. The Fairy 
Queen that had seemed so happy and beautiful in her bright 
dress, was a weary, pale woman in black, with a melancholy face 
and melancholy eyes. She looked as if she had been there for 
thousands of years, always longing for the sunlight and the earth, 
and the wind and rain. There were sleepy poppies twisted in her 
hair, instead of a golden crown. And the knights and ladies were 
changed. They looked but half-alive ; and some, in place of their 
gay green robes, were dressed in rusty mail pierced with spears 
and stained with blood. And some were in burial-robes of white, 
and some in dresses torn or dripping with water, or marked with 
the burning of fire. All were dressed strangely, in some ancient 
fashion...... And their festivals were not of dainty meats, but 
of cold, tasteless flesh, and of beans, and pulse, and such things 
as the old heathens, before the coming of the Gospel, used to offer 
to the dead. It was dreadful to see them at such feasts, and 
dancing and riding, and pretending to be merry with hollow faces 
and unhappy eyes.” 

There is something very weirdly suggestive in this. Randal 


* The Gold of Fairnilee, By Audrew Lang. Bristol: J, Arrowsmith, London: 
S'mpkin and Marshall. 
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mother, and to Nancy, the old nurse, and, above all, to Jean 
a fair English girl whom his retainers had carried off eal 
years before from a Border manor-house. And here comes in 
the “gold of Fairnilee.” How it was won, and whether it 
followed the way of most fairy treasures, and turned with the 
morning light to dry sticks and withered leaves, the reader 
must find for himself. And this he may do by reading one of 
the pleasantest books of the Christmas season. 





TWO TALES OF VILLAGE LIFE.* 


Miss CoLERIDGE takes us back to that time of ferment, '4g 
Little indeed of the stir that was agitating Europe had 
reached the peaceful little village of Ripplehurst. Yet there 
was movement in the air even there, and especially, as we find 
in the family of Matthew Everett. Matthew is an honest, 
somewhat slow-thinking, sensible peasant, of the best Southern 
English type. His wife is a shrewd and vigorous woman, 
seemingly of the most conservative ways of thinking. But 
she has brought a new element into the Everett character, for 
she comes from a coast village, of a race in which it was the 
tradition for at least half of its own sons to be drowned at 
sea. Here Miss Coleridge finds a theme in which her knowledge 
of the conditions of English rural life on the one hand, and 
her literary skill on the other, find appropriate employment, 
The craving for some life larger than the narrow village 
borders admit, shows itself in the Everett children. Edward, 
a clever, well-mannered, handsome lad, has the decorous ambi. 
tion to become a schoolmaster. Reuben, the real hero of the 
story, has the longing in a less articulate shape. The railway, 
then being made in the neighbourhood, excites it. The engine 
becomes its visible expression. ‘“‘ When that there engine comes, 
Td like to drive it as far as it can go,” he saysto himself. How 
he struggles to realise this inarticulate longing, how disap- 
pointment and hope succeed each other, how with a matter. 
of-fact heroism which is eminently pathetic, he renounces 
it for duty’s sake, and how it finds a fulfilment at last, 
form the substance of Miss Coleridge’s story. We have in 
it a genuine study of human nature, a subject which, though 
M. Zola and his friends will not believe us, has at least some 
aspects which may be viewed without disguise and yet without 
offence by decent people. One of the most interesting things 
in the book is the Chartist home, where George Chandler 
growls at kings and priests, and hopes for a better day 
to come, when the Charter shall have become the law of the 
land. Loveday Chandler, the Chartist’s daughter, is a 
pathetic little figure, with her premature womanliness. So, 
too, in a different way is Susan Morris, the village girl to 
whom Edward Everett, in days before his ambition took form, 
had given his heart, and who steadily struggles against her 
inborn disinclination to the new-fangled ways, to make her- 
self worthy of the man who loves her. 

Miss Yonge’s story touches on village life at the point of 
the school. Here, too, we have a story of revolution of the 
quiet kind. Brookfield Earl has been contented with the 
teaching of the old-fashioned “dame.” But a hamlet grows 
up where the pottery folk live, and things have to be changed. 
The old mistress dies, partly, it is thought, from the worry of 
an unfavourable inspection, and her successor is a brand- 
new teacher with the proper certificates, not, as had been 
expected, ‘“ Governess Betsy,” who had been put in charge 
of the infant-school because her husband, the under- 
keeper, had been killed by an unskilful sportsman at 
a battue. That is the situation with which Miss Yonge’s 
tale opens, and its subject is the “new mistress’s ” struggle 
with the great difficulty of her situation, the narrow conserva- 
tism of the village, which does not “ hold” with new things. 
It is, indeed, further complicated by her domestic circum- 
stances, for she has a sister living with her who has been 
deserted by her husband, and local scandal-mongers do not 
fail to find an occasion for exercising their craft. The story 
would have been better, we think, without this element, 
which takes away from its unity of purpose. It does not 
belong to Miss Yonge’s subject, the lot of a new mistress 
who has to make her way against hostile influences. Apart 
from this consideration, we have nothing but praise for Miss 
Yonge’s tale. It is told by two persons, Bertha Hewitt, a 





* (1.) Reuben Everett ; or, When Old Things were New. By C. R. Coleridge.— 
(2.) Our New Mistress ; or, Changes at Brookpeld Earl. By C.M, Yonge, London 
National Society, 1888, 
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self-willed pupil-teacher, and the new mistress herself. The 
propriety of style is excellently preserved in both, except, 

rhaps, that Bertha, who is supposed to be repentant for her 
as in the mischief done, when she dictates her recollections 
to one of the ladies in the Convalescent Home, shows too much 
of the “old Adam.” “ Wanted us to read stupid improving 
pooks out of school! Wasn’t that too bad of any one?” A 
very natural sentiment in the unregenerate Bertha, but out of 
lace in one who had gone through the “baptism of fire” 
which brings her to a better mind. The schoolmistress’s story 
has just the dash of primness which makes it quite perfect. 
As for pathos, Miss Yonge has never written anything better 
than the account of the fire at the theatre. 





TWO ROMANCES.* 

Tux authoress of the first book before us is well known for 
the refinement and artistic finish of her work. This, her last 
story, will in no way detract from the high reputation which she 
has gained. Under a Cloud contains one character-study showing 
very considerable power and thought. The character in ques- 
tion is that of the mother of the heroine of the book. Though 
it may seem strange to say so, it is round her that the chief 
interest of the story centres. Her husband had been a banker, 
and had ruined himself and others by speculation. She, indeed, 
had been partly to blame for this. To gratify her pride he had 
attempted to live beyond his means, and then, until it was too 
late, had been deterred by the unsympathetic sternness of her 
nature from confessing his difficulties. After the crash, when he 
has fled from the country, ruined and disgraced—for he had 
embezzled trust-money—she sees her fault, and is stricken with 
the keenest remorse. She refuses to live with her uncle, an 
old country squire—a most charming character—but retires 
with her only daughter to a farmhouse on his estate, 
where she lives a life of the utmost seclusion. It is at 
this point that the story begins. The old squire, who is a most 
ardent admirer of landscape-painting, is struck by the picture 
of a struggling young artist, who on inquiry turns out to be 
the chief sufferer by Mr. Rideolph’s failure. He buys his 
picture, and invites him to his house. There, while at work, 
the young painter makes the acquaintance of the heroine, who 
has, he discovers, a wonderful talent for drawing. In the end, 
poetic justice is done, and Walter Kennedy receives what he 
counts of far more value than his lost fortune. The character 
of Mrs. Rideolph is portrayed by a powerful and yet delicate 
hand. Her sorrow and regret for wrong done causes her to 
break through her wonted reserve, and to treat the young 
artist with all kindliness and friendship; yet her pride refuses 
all idea of a marriage between him and her daughter. “If it 
broke all our hearts,” she said, “ do you not understand that I 
could never let my husband have a son-in-law into whose face he 
could not look without shame?” There is pride here, and yet 
ningled with it a feeling of the truest loyalty. Mrs. Rideolph’s 
is the best, but not the only good character in the book. All 
are well drawn, more especially the farmer, Joshua Strayby, 
and the old squire. Altogether, the book is worthy of the 
highest praise. We do not remember to have seen anything 
much better from the drawing of this authoress. 

M. Feuillet’s romance is a specimen of the modern French 
novel in its best style. No one can fail to be interested 
in the story of the young Marquis, who, on finding that his 
inheritance has been dissipated by a spendthrift father, 
resolutely settles down to earn a living for himself and his 
little sister. Through the influence of an old friend, the 
family lawyer, he obtains the post of bailiff on the estate of 
a rich widow lady, who has one very beautiful daughter. 
Unknown to the young man, the lawyer purposely sends him 
to this place, in the hope that he may marry the heiress, and 
thus retrieve his ruined fortunes. The Marquis dropshis title, 
enters on his work, and, as the old man had hoped, the young 
people fall in love with each other; but there are difficulties in 
the way. He is proud, and she, always afraid of being married 
for money, is prejudiced against him by the spiteful insinua- 
tions of her governess. These materials M. Feuillet works up 
into an exceedingly pretty story. The characters are lifelike, 
and the style vivid and picturesque. Altogether, there is 
a freshness and grace about M. Feuillet’s work which is 
very charming. Of course, something of this is lost in the 
translation; but still, much has been retained. Those who 





Rat Under a Cloud. By the Author of “The Atelier du Lys.” London: 
pochards.——(2.) The Romance of a Poor Young Man, Translated from the 
rench of Octave Feuillet. London and New York: Routledge and Sons. 





cannot read the book in its original form, will not have cause 
to complain of the substitute provided for them. The volume, 
an octavo of the largest size, is very tastefully got-up. The 
paper is good, and the type large and clear. The book is amply 
supplied with illustrations. Perhaps these are hardly ona level 
with the rest of the volume. None of them are at all above the 
average, and some are distinctly poor. On the whole, however, 
the book is a very handsome one, and should make a very 
acceptable Christmas gift. 





MR. WESTALL’S NEW STORY.* 

Mr. GEOFFREY Bacon, a gentleman who does a little 
doctoring and a good deal of hunting, with now and then a 
turn at horse-dealing, is thrown by an unmanageable beast 
which his partner has bought on speculation, and so becomes 
an inmate in the home of a certain Mr. Fortescue, a 
mysterious personage whose appearance has excited not a 
little wondering interest in the hunting-field. Mr. Bacon 
finds favour with his host, and has accorded to him the 
privilege of writing down his story,—and a very exciting story 
itis. By the exercise of very considerable skill, Mr. Westall 
has contrived to keep himself within limits of reasonable 
probability, and yet maintain the stretch of the reader’s interest. 
An abundance of incidents that are not hackneyed and yet 
not unlikely is not an easy thing to provide. And where Mr. 
Westall approaches the marvellous he still retains, so to speak, 
his self-control. Mr. Fortescue, by virtue of some herb-elixir 
the secret of which he has learnt among the uncivilised 
Indians of South America, manages to look like fifty, though 
he has nearly reached fourscore. We know of writers who 
would have made it a hundred and eighty, and carried the hero 
back to Blenheim, instead of to Salamanca. Then, again, 
Nigel Fortescue’s distinction of being a “hunted” man he 
owes to circumstances that are quite within the limits of possi- 
bility. Taken prisoner by a Royalist General during the South 
American War of Independence, he is hunted by bloodhounds, 
a sport of which this amiable officer was very fond. This man 
he meets years afterwards, challenges, and kills. Unfor- 
tunately, he happened to be a Corsican; the family take 
up the vendetta, and another kind of hunt commences, 
one which promises to go on as long as there were any 
hounds—that is, male members of the Griscelli family 
(the General was a Griscelli)—to keep up the chase. It 
will be seen from what has been said, that the scene 
of the story is chiefly laid in Spanish South America. 
Nigel Fortescue, finding himself out of employment when 
the French war comes to an end, determines to see whether 
there is anything to be done in the New World, where the 
Spanish Colonies are fighting against the Mother-country for 
their independence. This resolution introduces him to a 
brilliant series of adventures. It would not be fair to Mr. 
Westall to attempt an epitome of them. It must suffice to 
say that they are cleverly imagined and skilfully put together. 
Tales of adventure cannot be constructed without a certain 
amount of bloodshed, any more than omelettes can be made 
without breaking eggs; but the element of horror is not made 
so predominant as to cause disgust. There is, too, a well- 
contrived relief in the peaceful scenes which now and then 
diversify the story. Nothing could be better in its way than 
the description of the Indian village, with its virtuous but 
lazy and spiritless inhabitants, and of the benevolent priest 
who presides over its destinies. Again, the house of the Abbé 
Balthazar, at which Nigel Fortescue finds himself after his 
wild ride on the “ man-killing nandu,” suggests a very pretty 
idyll. On the whole, Nigel Fortescue is worthy of the author’s 
reputation for telling effective stories. Still, we are not quite 
sure whether his old vein of provincial life was not better 
than that which he is now working. But Christmas stories 
require, we suppose, something more foreign and strange. 





THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.t+ 
BisHop Cowir’s book is too much of a catalogue of places 
and persons to be particularly entertaining to the general 
reader. Its chief merit is that it shows the real reason why 
so many of the Colonial Episcopate are to be found holiday- 
making in this country,—that the work is terribly hard. 


* Nigel Fortescue; or, the Hunted Man, By William Westall. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1888. 

+ (1.) Our Last Year in New Zealand, By Bishop Cowie. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.—(2.) Orient and Occident. By General Mitford. 
London: W. H. Allen,——(3.) Old and New Spain, By H, M, Field. London: 
Ward and Downey. 
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Bishop Cowie seems to revel in riding twenty-five miles to 
hold a confirmation, and then rowing another twenty to 
preach a sermon. He carries his episcopal robes, which he 
has wisely reduced to the thinnest of rochets over a like 
cassock, in a waterproof bag, which is tied to the saddle, and 
his son often acted as groom. In a country in which female 
domestic servants get 12s. a week, and an outdoor and 
non-resident man 35s., even a Bishop has to look after the 
shillings. 

The Bishop gives some pleasant information about the 
Maoris. One Maori chief, who during the Maori War cut his 
way for himself and people out of a beleaguered pale against 
a superior English force, is now a cultured citizen and friend 
of the Bishop’s. Visiting him once, he was much struck by 
the long hair of the Bishop’s little girl, and when asked to 
look at the view from the window, sat still, saying,—*I can see 
a view any day, but not a head of hair like this.” Maoris 
are employed as navvies on railway-making, and earn 9s, 
a day; others as clergy and native ministers; and, on one 
oceasion, the Bishop confirmed sixty-three well-dressed Maoris 
at once, so that here at least missionary effort is not wholly lost. 
This is perhaps the more surprising as one gathers generally 
from the book that New Zealand is of all our Colonies the most 
English, and if not in some respects quite so go-ahead as 
Victoria, it is not the least solidly progressive. 

Orient and Occident, as General Mitford calls his record 
of a journey from Lahore to Liverpool, vii Japan and the 
States and Canada, goes over oft-trodden ground; but the 
steps are light and easy, and the book fully justifies its existence 
by the excellence of its illustrations, which are graphic and 
well selected. The descriptions are effective without being 
overdone or too highly aimed. Occasionally there is an out- 
break of exaggeration, as in the description of the Japanese 
narrow-gauge railway, on which “ the officials are dressed as 
caricatures of our own, and even the porters wear green fustian 
jackets, with numbers in red on their sleeves ; but the diminutive 
size of these mannikins, and the smile which perpetually lurks 
in the corners of their eyes and mouths, only requiring the in- 
centive of 1 word or look to break into a broad grin, gives one 
the idea that the whole thing is a farce, and that they are only 
boys playing at railways. I frequently found myself listening 
for the bell which was to summon these children back to 
school,’—and the author adds a note of exclamation which 
the reader is disposed to echo. Niagara, of course, is too 
much for a military author; and he ends a purple patch on 
the subject with the absurd tag :—‘“ Niagara must oppress the 
noblest of poets, bewilder the greatest of artists, and convert 
the most stubborn of atheists,’—though what an atheist has to 
do with the beauty of Niagara, or why he should be converted 
by it half so much as by the far more extraordinary phenomenon 
of life and motion as exhibited, say, in a black-beetle, does not 
appear. 

In all these “ globe-trotting” books, Japan is the country 

that always appears the quaintest, the loveliest, and also, for 
Dr. Johnson’s reason that “the finest scenery in the world 
is improved by a good hotel in the foreground,” the most 
attractive. The inland sea compares for beauty only with the 
Sounds of New Zealand; the holy mountain of Fusiyama has 
no rival; while the extraordinary beauty of the art pro- 
ductions, and the still more extraordinary mingling of the 
Middle Ages and the nineteenth century, Eastern customs 
and costumes and European civilisation, and the charming 
‘manners of the people, make Japan the paradise of the 
traveller. The only drawbacks to the country are that you 
have to travel in jinrikshas, two-wheeled carts drawn by men: 
over stony paths, and that the married women are rendered 
hideous by shaving their eyebrows and blackening their teeth, 
—2 precaution against unfaithfulness in wives which must 
considerably promote that failing in husbands. 

From Japan to Spain is a far step; but the most backward 
nation of the West has the same curious mixture of ancient 
and modern as the most progressive nation of the East; and 
in Mr. Field; an American clergyman, Spain has found an 
intelligent and sympathetic observer. Mr. Field calls his 
book Old and New Spain: its most interesting parts are those 
in which New Spain, the Spain of to-day, is dealt with. He 
made the acquaintance of Sefior Castelar, and had the good 
luck of hearing the great debate in the Cortes on the policy 
of the Government after the last attempt at a military insur- 
rection, in which, while supporting the Monarchical Liberals 





ee 

against violent revolutionists, he openly proclaimed, in a was 

which would produce a storm even in England, his Republican 
opinions. But though he is a Republican, and to some extent 
a cosmopolitan, he is eminently a Spaniard, though there are 
he says, “three things in Spain which he detests,—the wine 
the bull-fights, and the pronunciamientos.” He is a Revoln. 
tionist by reason and argument, not by the appeal to force, ang 
is for slow and sure progress, not for hasty revolutions 
And he appears to be specially wise in this in Spain, for, in 
spite of liberal institutions, the cause of reaction is still strong 
Mr. Field, perhaps, places too much stress on the fact that, 
even so late as the centenary of Calderon, at a public aad 
international banquet, an old Professor of Spanish Litera. 
ture at Madrid solemnly and seriously toasted the Holy 
Inquisition. One can imagine a high-and-dry Tory Pro. 
fessor at Oxford toasting Laud or Strafford, without any 
very serious admiration for the rack or desire to re. 
produce the treatment of Prynne’s ears among his 
Dissenting neighbours. But the Constitution itself only 
half-recognises religious freedom, and the practice of the 
magistrates in county districts does not recognise it at all. 
The Constitution says,—‘* No one shall be molested for his 
religious opinions, nor for the exercise of his particular 
religious worship. ..... Nevertheless, no other ceremonies 
nor manifestations in public will be permitted than those of 
the religion of the State.” This, out of Madrid, is, it seems, 
interpreted to mean that those who are not Roman Catholics 
“may hold their opinions in private without the right or 
privilege of public worship.” Even in Madrid it appears to 
be doubtful whether a Protestant church unconnected with an 
Embassy would be allowed at all, and almost certain that jt 
would not be allowed to ring bells. And among other questions 
which have been solemnly argued, were “ whether a man could 
put up a signboard to show that he sold Bibles,” and whether 
‘a pedlar in Valladolid could cry Bibles in the streets.” Ina 
country in which liberty has not proceeded further than this, 
a Republic would certainly appear to be premature, and 
certainly not worth establishing by a violent revolution, 
Meanwhile, at Cordova, Toledo, and Burgos, the Catholic 
religion may still be seen in all its glory in the most ancient 
and beautiful seats in Europe. Spain is worth a visit, if 
merely to see its cathedrals. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~—— 
GIFT-BOOKS, 

The White Man’s Foot. By Grant Allen. (Hatchards.)—Mr, 
Allen’s new story, he tells us, was written in deference to the 
wishes of his son, who requested him to write a tale without a 
moral, 'T'o this son, therefore, our thanks and those of Mr. Allen’s 
admirers are due, not because the tale has no moral, but because 
it is a book which will afford us some very pleasant reading. A young 
Englishman and his brother are sent out to make scientific 
observations on the voleano Manua Loa, in Hawaii. By chance 
they make the acquaintance of an old Hawaiian chief and his 
charming niece. They are invited to stay in his house, and, as it 
is peculiarly well situated for examining the mountain, do not 
hesitate to accept this hospitality. How the old chief turns out 
to be a fanatical worshipper of Pélé, the goddess of the volcano, 
the accident which Mr. Hesselgrave meets with, his rescue by 
Kea, and in turn her terrible danger and escape, are set forth in 
graphic and picturesque language. Nothing could be more 
thrilling than the account of Frank Hesselgrave’s journey across 
the gulf of burning lava as he hung by the swaying, bending 
bamboo-cane. Mr. Allen has set himself to write a boy’s story, 
and he has done it very well. The incidents are exciting without 
being wildly improbable. Perhaps we ought here to make an 
exception of Frank’s return over the boiling gulf. How he 
managed this we cannot understand, nor, indeed, does Mr. Allen 
seem quite clear on the subject. Still, it is manifest that he had 
to be got back somehow; so perhaps we ought not to be too 
critical as to the way in which it was done. 'The book is plenti- 
fully illustrated. On the whole, the drawings are not good, 
though some of them show a certain rough vigour. One 
advantage, however, they have,—that is, of being done by some- 
body who has read the book. Mr. Allen’s volume should make a 
very popular Christmas present. 

A New Beginning. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—Here we have 
the story of a young man who goes to the bad, and is brought 
back to better ways by the combined influences of a good parson 
who carries into his new profession the military habit of com- 
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nice young woman, and of an accident which puts the hero 
where he cannot choose but hear what is good for him. 
It is a fairly good story, but does not exactly arrest the 
attention. 

Abbotsnid. By “C. E. M.” (S.P.C.K.)—Here we have a contrast 
between the characters and fortunes of two families. Mr. Holling- 
efrauds in some way that we do not quite understand, 
ause we are not so well acquainted with business 
matters as “C. E. M.,” the family of a country squire, Mr. 
Stanniforth. The poor squire dies; but his sons Hugh and Alan, 
and his daughter Gertrude, overcome their ill-fortune, and this 
though Alan begins life by being “ wooden spoon ” at Cambridge. 
An indifferent mathematician, he turns out to be a great artist. 
Hugh is a model clergyman ; and Gertrude, who strikes us as being 
more real than anybody else in the book, after being a somewhat 
naughty girl, changes into an excellent young woman. Mr. 
Price’s children do not turn out quite so well. His fortune, 
too, takes to itself wings, while a worldly old aunt leaves her 
wealth to the Stanniforths, who thus get back the old property. 
We cannot honestly praise much beyond the scenes in Gertrude’s 
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school-life. 

Deb and the Duchess. By L. T. Meade. (Hatchards.)— 
“Deb” is a quick-tempered, dreamy child, who, by some freak 
of Nature, finds herself in the midst of a family of placid, 
matter-of-fact brothers and sisters. She is, as one may easily 
imagine, a very entertaining little person to read about. 
Mrs. Meade does her baby-talk to perfection, and describes with 
both pathos and humour the troubled and troubling life which 
she leads amongst uncongenial surroundings. Deb has a great 
ally in one Michael, the neglected son of a neighbour, and a bosom- 
friend in a terrier, ‘ Flopsy’ by name. ‘Flopsy,’ too, is a character 
of no little interest. The writer must have drawn from an 
original when describing him. The story leads Deb and Mike 
into some curious adventures which, we must confess, are not so 
much to our liking as the domestic scenes. 

Under Hatches. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Blackie.)—Mr. Moore 
has the reputation of being able to write a good sea-story, and is 
not unequal to it. Ned Woodthorpe desires adventures, and has 
his desire. He is swept out to sea in trying to rescue a bather, 
saved by a boatman, driven on to a lightship, and swept out of the 
lightship in the rigging of a vessel which collides with it. The 
vessel in which he finds himself, and in which a damaged knee 
compels him to remain, refusing a chance which presents itself of 
shipping in a homeward-bound craft, turns out to have a cargo 
of convicts. It will be readily understood, therefore, that his 
adventures do not terminate when he finds himself comfortably 
settled on board the convict-ship. They continue to crowd in 
upon him, till, when safe again at home, he is constrained to con- 
fess that adventures are, to say the least, not essential to happiness. 
Possibly one might be happy even without reading about them ; 
hut boys do not think so. Coincidences one must not quarrel with ; 
the writers of such stories postulate them as a necessity of their 
craft. 

The Middy and the Moors. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—Mr. Ballantyne’s boy-friends, who must be pretty numerous 
by this time, will have a good idea of what sort of entertainment 
he will provide for them when they hear of the stock-in-trade, so 
to speak, that he starts with. There is an adventurous middy 
who gets captured by Algerine pirates (the story belongs to the 
days when the European nations were too busy quarrelling with 
each other to put down the corsairs), a comic Negro, a beautiful 
young lady, herself a prisoner, and in terror of being married to 
her owner’s son. There are adventures in abundance; and Mr. 
Ballantyne knows his public too well not to let them, after a due 
period of suspense, end well. 

Ralph Hardcastle’s Will. By Agnes Giberne. (Hatchards.)— 
We have a strong conviction that the eccentric will of Ralph Hard- 
castle, on which Miss Giberne builds her story, would have been 
upset long before the hundred years during which it was to be in 
force had expired. His estate was to go to unmarried women of 
his family. If a woman married, she forfeited it. A testator may 
impose a penalty on a particular marriage. He may lay down that 
A shall forfeit a legacy if he or she marries B. But a general 
restraint of marriage is held, we believe, by the law to be against 
policy, and ipso facto void. Perhaps it is as well that the author 
was not troubled by any misgiving. We should have lost a pretty 
little story. 

The Mystery of Askdale. By Edith Heraud. (Digby and 
Long.)—This is a somewhat foolish and unpleasant tale. A 

sensational story cannot depend on its plot alone for interest, 
unless that plot be remarkably good. Unfortunately, Miss 
Heraud’s plot is not remarkably good, and she does depend on it 
entirely, As may be imagined, the result is not very satisfactory. 





Carried Of. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)—An in- 
teresting story of adventure and peril. The scene is laid in the 
West Indies. The great buccaneer, Henry Morgan, makes an 
attack on the Spanish settlement there, beginning with the Island 
of St. Catherine. The story is chiefly concerned with one Harry 
Fenn, the son of an English yeoman whom Morgan has carried 
off, and the family of Don Estevan, Governor of St. Catherine. 
The troubles and perils which they undergo are graphically 
described, and will no doubt be very popular with young 
people. Still, the book is not in Miss Stuart’s best style. 
It has neither the originality nor the careful delineation of 
character which generally mark her productions. Perhaps we 
have an exception in the Indian, Andreas; his love and devotion 
for his master, and the melancholy end which they bring upon him, 
are powerfully drawn. But the faithful Indian, like the rest of 
the characters in this book, is by this time well known to us. In 
fact, unless he has something to distinguish him very clearly from 
the rest of his species, he is what we should call rather hackneyed. 
Nevertheless, if the book is somewhat lacking in originality, it has 
a good, healthy tone, and will not fail to prove exciting to those 
minds which are not as yet jaded by tales of thrilling adventure. 

Silver Star Valley. By M. Bramston. (National Society.)— 
Miss Bramston has given an interesting account of life in one of 
the mining communities among the Rocky Mountains. Not only 
has the book plenty of adventure and incident, but it also 
possesses the merit of being true to life. Some of Miss Bramston’s 
characters are really well drawn. There are some humorous 
touches also. We can sympathise with the English boy who is 
suddenly set down in the midst of a homely but excessively pious 
Scotch family, and who has Alleyne’s “Call to the Unconverted ” 
given him to read on Sunday afternoon, and is told, when he asks 
permission to write a letter,—* We do not write letters on the 
honourable Sabbath.” 

The Battlefield Treasure. By F. Bayford Harrison. (Blackie 
and Son.)—An old antiquarian takes a liking to Jack Warren, the 
hero of the story. He induces him, with some difficulty, to assist 
him in his search for coins and remains on Salisbury Plain. How 
the treasure was found and what was done with it, we shall leave 
our readers to discover for themselves from Mr. Harrison’s book. 

To Horse and Away. By Frances Mary Peard. (National Society.) 
—Perhaps the most interesting part of Miss Peard’s new story 
consists in some of the adventures which Charles IT. meets with 
during his flight after the Battle of Worcester. The different 
characters of his two companions—the daring, vivacious Miss 
Coningsby, and the stern, cautious Colonel Wyndham—are both 
well depicted. The story centres round the fortunes of a certain 
Royalist family whose head, having been deprived of his benefice, 
has taken refuge in France. The perils which are brought upon 
them by the headstrong behaviour of the son, are set forth in a 
graphic and interesting style. Miss Peard’s book should be very 
popular with young people. 

Starwood Hall. By the Author of “ A Greek Idyl.” (National 
Society.)—This will not be a very popular story with boys. There 
is not sufficient incident of a striking or original character. Still, 
there is something to praise in it. The dramatic element in the 
book, such as there is, is certainly good. A young boy living in 
a quiet country hamlet is fired by a desire to make his fortune in 
London. He is at length allowed to go to a relative of his living 
in that city. By a set of mischances, he falls into the hands of a 
highwayman, whom he takes to be a secret agent of the King. 
Unconsciously he becomes involved in some of his master’s evil 


deeds. But, fortunately, he is warned in time, and makes his 

escape just before the gang are captured. They are hanged at 
” no oe DoD 

T'yburn, and he is content to seek again his quiet country home. 


The story is prettily told. 

Philip Mordant’s Ward. By M. Kent. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.)—The plot rests on a common enough incident; a rich ward 
is entrusted toa man’s care, but bad times come, and he is tempted 
to prop his failing fortunes with the trust-money ; of course, he is 
ruined or nearly so, his domestic affairs being complicated by his 
jealous daughter, who, having got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, turns the ward out of doors. It can hardly be called an 
exciting tale; very little dramatic power is shown, and the 
characters have no vitality or distinctness. The story, spread 
over four hundred pages, drags heavily till the end, when even an 
attempted murder fails to quicken our interest. 

Blue Lights ; or, Hot Work in the Soudan. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.)—The nearer he approaches to the realms of 
actual fact, the less imaginative, and therefore the less charming, 
does Mr. Ballantyne become. Even the characters have less in- 
dividuality about them, though here and there we get a touch which 
reminds us of the boisterous and jolly sailor cf “ Red Rooney ” and 
other tales. A great many details about the “ Sailor’s Welcome ”” 
are introduced without sufficient excuse, and though no doubt an 
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admirable institution, one gets tired of its repeated appearances 
and excellences. It is only when having left it behind, and 
plunged with the hero into the desert, that we perceive a sparkle 
of the writer’s old narrative power. The hero is captured by 
Arabs, and after a rather unpleasant meeting with the Mahdi, is 
allowed to escape with his companions by a grateful Arab. One 
of the incidents of the story is the attack on McNeil’s zareba, and 
is decidedly spirited. Blue Lights is hardly up to the level of the 
writer’s previous tales, the usual “go” and sprightliness being 
decidedly deficient. 

Houses on Wheels. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—Mrs. 

Marshall’s spirit has been stirred within her-—as, indeed, the 
spirit of many has been stirred at one time or another—by the 
abomination of St. Giles’s Fair at Oxford. Every September the 
learned Society of St. John lets out standing-room to all kinds of 
shows, and Oxford becomes for two or three days as little like an 
abode of sweetness and light as can be well imagined. This 
she seems to have seen; and she further had, we suppose, in 
her mind a certain trial in which an ill-advised champion of 
humanity got into serious trouble. He levelled an accusation of 
cruelty against the general instruction of children in the acrobatic 
art, and so far was within his right; he mentioned the name of a 
particular person, and there laid himself open to attack. Mrs. 
Marshall wisely puts her complaint in the form of fiction. “ Bosco” 
and Mrs. Mooney are imaginary characters, and cannot bring an 
action for libel. Nor is it likely that any professor of the art will 
fit the cap, and own himself aggrieved. Certain is it that there 
are cruel practices in connection with the training of young acro- 
bats, and Mrs. Marshall deserves many thanks for calling attention 
to them. Her contention, briefly, is this. The boat-children have 
had the protection of the law accorded to them, and have had 
their status materially benefited thereby. Why should not the 
“caravan children ” be similarly protected ? The story is fairly 
interesting. A curious liability to blunder attends all who 
endeavour to tell a University story. Here we have Mr. Bernard 
Clifford, the philanthropic Fellow of a College, returning to his 
rooms, and finding his servant waiting for him at past 1 o’clock 
in the morning. All college servants are bound to be outside by 
10 o’clock, except, of course, on some special occasion. 

The Trivial Round. By Sarah S. M. Clarke (Mrs. Pereira). 
(Nisbet and Co.)—These “Chapters of Village Life,” drawn 
simply and faithfully from Nature, are distinctly effective. Ash- 
leigh is a country village, and we hear of the sins and weaknesses, 
the virtues and the good qualities, the fall and the rising again, 
of some of its inhabitants. Among the most vigorous pictures is 
that of the drunkard, Mrs. Linden. For her, in Mrs. Pereira’s 
story, severely true in this respect to Nature, there is no rising 
again. Wilfred Blunt, on the other hand, does struggle at last 
out of the slough, though not without losing much that he is 
never able to recover. There are other good sketches,—Miss 
Dinwiddie, with her bitter tongue; Stephen Ramadge, the reck- 
less blacksmith ; and the Masons, vulgar and kindly, with their 
hopeless aspirations after gentility, are among them. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everett Green. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This is a romantic story which will specially appeal to the 
romance-loving age, an age that may perhaps be put at between 
twelve and sixteen. Lady Clare is the only daughter of the Earl 
of Tewkesbury. He dies without male offspring, and the title and 
estates go away to a distant branch, with whom there has been 
a family feud ever since the time of the Civil War. The girl 
comes down to stay at her mother’s dower-house, and there makes 
the acquaintance of the Rector’s family, especially of Magdalen, 
the eldest daughter, and of one Eric, who is a curious mixture of 
radical and aristocrat. She is in not a little trouble. The loss of 
her father has grieved her; but then, it had been long expected. 
A more serious misfortune is the loss of the estates and the title; 
and it is part of her unhappiness that she is ashamed of so feel- 
ing the outside calamity. The little creature, so wilful and yet so 
honourable, is a curious study. How things are brought straight 
in the end, we may leave our readers to find out for themselves. 
There is an ingenious disguise and a happy ending. 

Dame Primrose. By “A Primrose Dame.” (George Potter.)— 
In her preface, the authoress tells us that she has “no ambition 
to imitate the inimitable,” meaning, we suppose, “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” If this be the case, it is not easy to account for the 
appearance of Dame Primrose. An imitation it certainly is, in 
style if in nothing else, and a very poor one too. We think it a 
pity that “ A Primrose Dame” did not attempt a sequel to some 
work not quite so famous as Goldsmith’s masterpiece. It would 
have been less painful to her readers, and she herself would not 
have suffered quite so much by comparison with the original. 
On the artifice which is apparently resorted t in her nom de plume 
it is unnecessary to comment. 


a 

a pretty though perhaps somewhat improbable story. It; 

likely that any child would be brought up as is Miss Wa 24 
heroine. Again, if this were possible, we do not think aan 
result would have been the one depicted here. Still, the re 
undeniably pretty. The influence which the unselfish little dma 
obtains over her uncle’s middle-aged friend, and the chan Mt 
his life and opinions which she unconsciously brings about Pos : 
well worked out. Miss Weber paints her characters with a skilfy 
and delicate hand. If the child Angela is a little unnatural, sh 
is nevertheless cleverly drawn. The book is a study, and cutie 
an interesting one. ’ 


The Stepmother’s Will. By A. Eubule-Evans. (S.P.C.K.)—Th, 
will does not appear till rather late in the story,—till, indeeg th 
probable result on the two brothers, one a lazy scamp, the others 
hard-working, thrifty man, can be pretty well foretold. Reuben 
Mills is a very true type of the lazy, good-for-nothing, wife-bullyin 
vagabond, and nobody would have any difficulty in recognising a 
original. He meets, to be sure, with better luck than most of his 
kind, in becoming possessed of a “ public,” the ambition of al] true 
loafers. But as he dies an early and apoplectic death, the moral 
can hardly be said to suffer. 

In His Name. By Edward E. Hale. (Seeley and Co.) —Thig 
“story of the Waldenses seven hundred years ago” is written 
with no common amount of taste and skill. The plot is made ty 
centre in a single incident. Félicie Waldo, daughter of Joan 
Waldo, a wealthy weaver of Lyons, takes from her mother g 
medicinal draught in which some poisonous herb has been mixed, 
Will she die or will she live? is the question. Nothing could be 
better managed, from the literary point of view, than the suspense 
in which the reader is kept till he approaches the very end of 
the story, and the art with which the ruling principle of the 
Waldensian brotherhood, otherwise called the “Poor Men of 
Lyons,” is worked into the tale. It will be easily understood 
that this is a subject that, as much as any other, needs discreet 
handling. It might too easily have been spoilt by dull or irritating 
controversy. Mr. Hale makes us admire—he would make any 
reader, whatever his prepossessions, admire—the “ Poor Men,” 
with their watchword, so loyally carried into practice, “For the 
Love of Christ,” but he does not offend. The figures, too, of his tale 
are highly picturesque. Félicie herself, as she stands on the hill of 
Fourviéres, and kisses her hand to her “dear old friend,’ Mont 
Blane, seen in the sunset light some ninety miles away; the reserved 
Florentine physician, with his blackamoor attendant; the Monk 
John of Lugio, and Father William, are some of the most striking; 
nor must we forget the Troubadour, with his charmingly told tale 
of “Nicolette and Aucassin.” The illustrations, drawn by Mr. 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood, are excellent. Altogether, In His Name, which, 
we should mention, is a new edition of a book which has been for 
some time out of print, is one of the best of the Christmas volumes, 


The Happiest Half-Hour. By Frederick Langbridge, M.A, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—These “Sunday Talks with the 
Children” consist of twenty-four chapters. In each there is a 
paper in which some subject is dealt with as Mr. Langbridge knows 
how to deal with subjects, and made to minister to the instruction, 
not unmingled with entertainment, of the young. To each is 
appended a short poem. The subjects are of many kinds ; mostly 
they are taken from common life. ‘ Mites,” for instance, is the 
title of the first, and sets forth with various pleasant illustrations 
to what the “day of small things” may lead. The golden words 
with which Mr. Langbridge concludes his preface show the spirit 
in which he has approached the work. “A diction reserved for 
Sunday use cannot but lend countenance to the notion that religion 
is a thing to be put on and taken off with our church-going clothes. 
Against that fatal delusion the language of this little book is a 
humble protest.” The illustrations are worthy of the admirable 
letterpress. 

From Messrs. Partridge and Co. we have received two volumes 
which will be welcome to all persons interested in missionary 
work, and which may be appropriately noticed together. These 
are Robert Morrison, the Pioneer of Chinese Missions, by William 
John Townsend, and Grifith John, Founder of the Hankow Mission, 
by William Robson. Robert Morrison’s labours bore little ap- 
parent fruit. He died before the Chinese policy of exclusion had 
received its first great shock by the Treaty of 1842. Since then 
and still more since 1858, the work has gone on vigorously, and, 
considering all things, successfully. Any numbers that could be 
quoted would look insignificant beside the four hundred millions 
with whom Christian missions have to deal. One must compare 
them with the almost single-handed effort and_ insignificant 
results of Robert Morrison’s time. Not the least valuable part of 
Morrison’s work lay in his Chinese learning. Dictionaries of the 
Chinese language, and a large share in a Chinese version of the 
Bible, must be credited to him. He died at the early age of fifty- 
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two. Mr. Griffith John is still living and working. We cannot 
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fess to sympathise with all that his biographer writes. That 
mild «between nine and ten ” should “ take part in religious 
sevioes,” and that he should begin to “ preach the Gospel at four- 
teen,” seems to us simply monstrous. The wonder is, first, that 
Mr. John survived such trials, and secondly, that, having sur- 
yived them, he should have done the good work that he has done. 
He went out as a missionary in the employ of the London 
Missionary Society in 1855, and began his labours at Shanghai. 
six years later, he moved into the interior, and commenced at 
Hankow work of great importance which he has carried on up 
to the present time. In this, also, literary labour has had a not 
unimportant share. 

St, Helen’s Well. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.) 
_This is a story of Jacobite times. The heroine’s father is an 
English adherent of the Young Pretender, and has to fly for his 
life. She lives for some years in an out-of-the-way Welsh village 
with her sister and an old nurse, and, the sister becoming danger- 
ously ill, conceives the idea of fetching the water from a wishing- 
well, water which is sure, according to popular belief, to cure a 
sufferer. How she goes on this journey, how she fares, and what 
comes of it in the end, are well told in this book. The style might 
with advantage have been suited a little to the time and circum- 
stances of the supposed writer. 

Louisa of Prussia, and other Sketches. By the Rev. John Kelly. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Mr. Kelly his devoted his volume to 
sketches of ladies connected with the Hohenzollern family. Only 
one of them, the Princess Charles of Hesse (a daughter of Prince 
William of Prussia), was herself a Hohenzollern,—what relation- 
ship, besides that of marriage, there may have been, we cannot 
pretend to say. The sketches are interesting, and not unworthy 
of their subjects, who, indeed, were women of unusual ability and 
excellence of character. The good Queen Louisa is a familiar 
figure ; but the Princess William and Princess Charles of Hesse 
are less known. The last of the four sketches is that of “Carmen 
Sylva,” the present Queen of Roumania, a woman of a very 
different type, though in her way not less worthy of description. 
The illustrations are unequal in merit ; some of the portraits are 
very good. 

Hazel Haldene. By Eliza Kerr. (Wesleyan Methodist S.S.U.) 
—This is a pretty though somewhat commonplace little story. 
An unfortunate lady, who has married against the wishes of a 
brother and sister, is left destitute by the untimely death of her 
husband. She, with her little daughter, seeks refuge with her 
relatives, but is rejected with scorn. The mother dies of 
starvation, and the child finds a home with an old lady who has 
been a friend of the father’s. The rest of the story shows how she 
was able to heap coals of fire on the heads of her unforgiving uncle 
andaunt. The story teaches some very useful lessons. 

Ready, Aye Ready. By Agnes Giberne. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
This time Miss Giberne has given us a plot of the very slightest 
description, a decided mistake. The characters to conceal such a 
defect must, to say the least, have a certain distinctness. This 
they do not possess, and hence there is nothing to interest the 
most unexacting of readers. Stories of this nature may have some 
slight value; surely very little. ‘he most that can be said for 
them is that they are perfectly harmless. 

Getting On. By Mrs. Newman. (S.P.C.K.)—The moral con- 
veyed by this little story is,—If you have a healthy and congenial 
employment, do not forsake it for one more remunerative but less 
sure. The moral in point is conveyed by the adventures of a 
young carpenter to whom the acquisition of sudden fortune has 
suggested the possibility of bettering his positionin London. He, 
however, loses his own and his mother’s money in a bogus com- 
pany, and returns to his old occupation a wiser and a sadder man. 

Adam Dickson. By Thomas Mason. (D. Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow.)—There are in this book some very charming touches of 
Scotch character and manners among the middle class which 
form such a striking element in an old country town. Adam 
Dickson’s adventures with the journalist are full of a humour and 

a point which are all the more effective from contrast. Andrew 
Gordon, the adopted father of Adam, is a typical character, stern, 
strong, earnest, and religious, with its somewhat sombre gravity 
relieved by a deep affection for his foster-child. The other 
characters are all different as they are all good. The eccentric 
journalist, the companion of the prodigal Adam’s wanderings, is a 
nost refreshing character, not to say the best in the book. Adam 
himself, the prodigal, is of course somewhat weak, and has few 
redeeming qualities; yet, having, we suppose, a certain Scotch 
solidity, he, too, in time becomes a sober and industrious citizen. 

When I Was a Boy in China. By Yan Phou Lee. (Blackie and 

Son.)—There are certain of the Christmas gift-books which, 
though written for young people, are perhaps of even greater 
interest to their elders. Mr. Lee’s little volume is one of these. 
It is written in a clear and concise style, and is full of novel and 





interesting matter. As might be-expected, Mr. Lee tells us 
several rather humorous stories. Here is a reminiscence of his 
schooldays :—“ One afternoon, when the old schoolmaster hap- 
pened to be away longer than his wont after the noon recess, 
some of the boys began to ‘cut up.’ The fun reached its height 
in the exploding of some fire-crackers. As they went off, making 
the hall ring with the noise, the teacher came in indignant, you 
may be sure. His defective eyes darted about and dived around 
to fix upon the culprit; but as he didn’t happen to be in the line 
of their vision, the guilty boy stole back to his seat. undetected. 
The old gentleman then seized the rattan, and in a loud tone 
demanded who it was who let off the crackers. When nobody 
answered, what do you suppose he did? He flogged the whole 
crowd of us, saying that he was sure to get hold of the right one, 
and that the rest deserved a whipping for not making the real 
offender known. Truly the paths of Chinese learning in my day 
were beset with thorns and briers.” From this we see not only 
that Chinese boys are very much the same as other boys, but that 
the same rule holds good for Chinese schoolmasters. It is not in 
China only that the paths of learning are thorny. In speaking of 
Chinese music, Mr. Lee naively remarks that the effect of their 
orchestra is overwhelming on ears unaccustomed to such strange 
symphonies. This is quite the impression which was left on the 
present writer by the Chinese musicians who recently appeared in 
England. How ears ever do get accustomed to these ‘‘ symphonies,” 
will always be a matter of wonder to him. Of course, the book 
chiefly deals with the manners and customs of young China; but 
Mr. Lee has something to say on the religion of the country, and 
on its domestic life, all of which is very interesting. It is to be 
hoped that he will, at some future date, give us something fuller 
on the same subject. 


Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Caroline Austen. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Miss Austen’s new tale is not of a very originalkind. The 
hard-hearted half-brothers who fraudulently deprive their sister 
of her property, and thus throw her and her family into unexpected 
poverty, are well known to us. Still, the story, if an old one, has 
been told with a certain amount of skill, and the interest is fairly 
well sustained throughout. At times the agony is piled up, we 
think, a little too high. A dismal succession of ill-fortune dogs 
the unlucky family, till at last it seems as if nothing could ever 
save them or set them right again. In the end, however, things 
do improve ; and if the reader’s feelings have not been harrowed 
past all recovery, he will rejoice at the discomfiture of the wicked 
half-brothers and the happiness of the long-suffering family. 
Perhaps the long series of disasters is almost atoned for by the 
marvellous escape of Hugh Herbert. Only the necessities of fiction 
could have rescued him from a position so dangerous. 

Her Life’s Work. By Lady Dunboyne. (Nisbet and Co.)—This 
is a pathetic tale, the story of what a good woman may do in a very 
brief span of life. Not the least part of what Phyllis Hope effects 
is the turning to righteousness of Raymond Anstruther. This 
young man’s struggles towards the light, struggles against many 
opposing influences, are effectively told. Altogether this is a book 
which should be read with much profit. 


The Reformation in France. By Richard Heath. Part IT. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—In this volume Mr. Heath relates the 
history of the Reform movement from the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685) down to the incorporation of the Protestant 
Churches into the State (1802). We have, therefore, the story of 
about a century of persecution. The execution of Jean Calas on 
March 10th, 1762, marks the virtual end of the period of active 
persecution. But it was not till twenty-five years later that the 
Edict of Toleration was passed. Voltaire, whatever his demerits, 
must have the credit of at least preparing the way for a better state 
of things. In 1768 there were still fourteen galley-slaves, the sur- 
vivors of a large number of victims, who were suffering simply for 
their belief. These the Prince de Beauvers, newly appointed In- 
tendant of Languedoc, ordered to be released, and he carried out his 
purpose in spite of opposition at Court. The clergy remained true 
to their principles. Their general assembly in 1780 demanded a 
return to the system of the Dragonnades. Mr. Heath gives an 
account of the slow progress of better ideas, and writes with as 
much moderation as the subject allows. 


The annual issue of Good Words, edited by Donald Macleod, 
D.D. (Isbister and Co.), may be best reviewed by giving a brief 
notice of some of the good things which it contains. The long 
serial stories are contributed by Mr. David Christie Murray, who 
writes “The Weaker Vessel,” and Miss E. M. Marsh, whose story 
is entitled “Saved as by Fire.” These, we suppose, will be 
separately published, and may therefore be reserved tor some 
future occasion. Among the shorter papers we may mention two 
admirable little essays, full of a just and kindly criticism, on 
Dickens and Thackeray, from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang; 
biographical notices of Frederick Walker, C. H. Bennett, and G. 
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J. Pinwell, under the title’ of “Artists I have Known,” by Mr. 
Joseph Swain; and a short account of Bishop Ken by Archdeacon 
Farrar. Popular science is represented by two “Studies from 
Life,” by Mr. Grant Allen, and four chapters entitled “ Among 
the Birds,” by Mr. Charles Dixon. We have two papers on 
natural history by the Rev. J. G. Wood, while Dr. Gordon Stables 
enlarges on a theme which we have seen, we think, treated before 
by his pen, “Caravan Life for Pleasure and Health.” We 
must not forget to mention three papers, as sensible as they 
are entertaining, by the Rev. Harry Jones, which he has named 
“College and Clerical Reminiscences.” One excellent story we 
must quote. It may possibly be useful, though there might be 
some hesitation in giving it a practical application. It relates toa 
visitation of cholera :—* Another man (he was a potman) lay in 
extremis. A doctor was called in, who said, ‘Turn him on his face, 
and I will put a thick strip of flannel soaked in spirits of wine 
down his spine. We will see what that will do.’ A Sister brought 
a store of flannel; the doctor soaked it in spirit, and prepared to 
apply it to the patient. First, however, he placed the smoking 
mass in a heap (almost as big as a small hassock) in the middle of 
his back. Meanwhile, the Sister leant forward with a candle (it 
was night), and accidentally set the hassock on fire. This woke 
the potman up, and not very long ago the doctor told me he had 
seen him in a street near the Oxford Circus.”——From the same 
publishers we also receive the companion volume of the Sunday 
Magazine, edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. Here we have 
three serial stories,—“ Toilers of Babylon,” by Mr. B. L. Farjeon ; 
“The Elect Lady,” by Dr. Georg MacDonald; and “Stronger 
than Fate,” by Mr. Bradford Whiting. Leaving these for the 
present, we may mention some of the shorter papers. “ Christ’s 
Refusal,” an application of the words, ‘Who made me a judge 
and a divider over you?” is the subject of a paper, delivered as 
an address, we believe, to a political club by the Bishop of 
Rochester, and which is distinctly effective. Archdeacon Farrar 
contributes eight papers on “ Scenes from Early Church History.” 
The “ Philanthropical, Missionary, and Travel Papers” are a 
speciality of the Sunday Magazine. The editor’s hand is seen here, 
and again, where it always is shown to great advantage, in the 
series of “Sunday Evenings with the Children.” We need not 
say more than that this magazine is well worthy to be classed with 
Good Words:——Two similar volumes, bearing much the same 
relation to each other, are published by the Religious Tract 
Society. These are the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home. It is 
very difficult to differentiate one magazine from another, and still 
more difficult to institute a comparison of merit. The distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the secular is perhaps more strongly marked 
in the two periodicals just named than in the pair previously 
noticed. And perhaps we may add that they contain a greater choice 
of miscellaneous reading, while they do not command such an array 
of well-known literary ability. We may mention, in the Leisure 
Hour, as specially interesting papers, “ William Barnes,” the poet 
who has given to Dorsetshire dialect something of the immortality 
of Doric; ‘Toynbee Hall and Oxford House,” “Leaves from an 
Australian Journal,” and a series of “The Queen’s Homes.” The 
first of these last, dealing with “The Queen’s Household,” gives a 
quantity of information that we do not remember to have seen 
collected before about the Royal officials. In the Sunday at 
Home we have, among other things, papers on ‘ Mission Work,” 
including labours both at home and abroad, a sketch in four parts 
of that remarkable man, Peter Cartwright (it would be better, ¢ 
propos of biographies, to exclude memoirs of the living), and some 
historical essays on “ Paris at the Time of the Reformation,” by 
Mr. Richard Heath, a writer who has made the subject of the 
reformed communities of France peculiarly his own. Magazines 
that better perform the end for which they are intended than these 
two, it would not be easy to find. 

Wild Life in the Land of the Giants. By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Gordon Stables has added another 
to the list of books so dear to a boy’s heart. His power to amuse 
and interest seems to be as fresh and vigorous as ever. Perhaps 
he appears to even better advantage than usual in the volume 
which we have just read. The adventures are not so thrilling as 
in some of his former works, but there is rather more of a story. 
Old, we venture to predict, as well as young will be entertained by 
the story of the inseparable twin-brothers who passed through so 
many strange scenes together. It is this affection that gives the 
story much of its charm. We doubt, therefore, if Dr. Stables has 
done well to give his book a somewhat melancholy ending. The 
hero, it is true, marries, and, we hope, lives happily ; but he loses 
his brother. There is a certain dramatic fitness in this. The 
gods look askance at happiness which is too great. But we must 
confess that we are sorry. By-the-way, we do not like the word 
resilient. It seems a little stilted. 


Captain Bayley’s Heir. By G, A, Henty. (Blackie and Son.)— 





In spite of the number of stories which Mr. Hent 
yearly, his work, as a rule, shows no signs of deterio 
say as a rule, because the book before us is hardly so good 
either of the two which have already been noticed. It ig ina 
above the average, but there lacks something of the fres 1 
and vividness that may generally be found in Mr. Henty’s wo 
The book begins brightly enough with a picturesque descriptio, 
of a fight between some Westminster boys and a crowd of Tough, 
But when we follow the hero to California, where the scene - q 
the most part laid, the narrative seems to be a little spun - 
There is perhaps rather too much of the “ wheels within wheels” 
writing, or, to put it plainly, some of the characters are too fond 
of relating reminiscences of a past life, and so make the story to 
drag a little. Nevertheless, it is a good tale—not go GO0d ag yp 
have had from Mr. Henty—but still distinctly good, and vill 
doubtless afford to many a great deal of pleasure. 

Out in the 45. By Emily S. Holt. (John F. Shaw and Co) ~ 
There are few authors who depict with such care and faithfulness 
as Miss Holt the social life of the period about which they may 
happen to be writing. This is particularly the case with the 
story before us. It is a picture of life and society about the 
middle of the eighteenth century,—and a very interesting Picture 
too. The heroine and her three sisters are the daughters of 
North-Country squire who has very decided Jacobite leanings, 
The narrative, however, deals not so much with public troubles ag 
with those of a domestic kind. It is with the home-life of thy 
four girls and other members of their family that we are chiefly 
concerned. Occasionally we are brought into the region of peri 
and danger, as in the escape of Angus Drummond from prison; 
but for the most part the story leads us through less exciting 
paths. Nor is it the less interesting for this. No one can fail tp 
find pleasure in the quaint picturesque tale which Miss Holt sets 
forth. Some of the characters are very entertaining. Perhaps 
the Squire’s maiden sister, “ Aunt Kezia,” will afford the reader 
most amusement. Her stern sense of duty, and the uncompro- 
mising frankness with which she expresses her opinion to allalike, 
give rise to some rather humorous scenes. 


From Squire to Squatter. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (J. F. Shaw,) 
—If we have a fault to find with this book, it is that it takes ys 
too long to get to the squatter. Archie Broadbent is the son of g 
North-Country squire who tries high farming on his estate, and 
makes something of a mess of it. Dr. Stables always says what 
he has to say well, nor is a reader ever tired of his brisk and 
pleasant style. Still, these preliminary chapters, preliminary to 
the real business of the book, might have been cut shorter. They 
serve, however, to introduce the hero and some of his acquaintances, 
—Bob Cooper, the poacher, and Harry Brown, from Whitechapel, 
who play important parts in the little drama of his Australian 
life ; for itis of Australia that Dr. Stables really wishes to write, and 
a very stirring tale of adventure he gives his readers, with nota 
little instruction in it as well as entertainment. Archie, perhaps, 
meets with better luck than the average settler. Had he not, 
he would hardly have done for the hero of a story, who must 
be always a little idealised. Still, we feel that this is a real, in 
the sense of being a possible life, that we are reading about. The 
ups and downs of the squatter’s occupations are described with 
much force,—trouble with floods, native enemies, and other adverse 
influences, as well as prosperous ventures. We must not 
forget to mention with special praise the excellent sketch of 
“ Gentleman Craig,” a tale with a moral that no one could read 
without profit. 


Gianetta. By Rosa Mulholland. (Blackie and Son.)—Really, 
the girl who tells this “ story of herself” makes a large, we might 
even say a too large, demand upon our faith. It is not only that 
twice she turns out to be something different from what we 
suppose—first changing from a ragged girl in a valley of the 
Italian Alps into an English heiress, and then changing back 
again, though not exactly into rags, rursus et in veterem fato 
revoluta figuram—but that she acquires the habitudes of her new 
life with such astonishing rapidity. Still, if we take this for 
granted, we can find no little pleasure in reading Gianetta’s tale, 
—at least, in reading the first part of it. In the second we are 
taken to Ireland, and treated to a harrowing description of the 
sufferings of the tenants of Glenmalorne when they are evicted 
by their cruel landlord, Sir Rupert Kirwan. Now, this, we submit, 
is not the time to write about cruel Irish landlords. Whatever 
there may have been in time past, there is very little power, 
whatever will there may be, in an Irish landlord to be cruel. 
Miss Mulholland writes, it must be understood, of the present 
time. Of this there can be nodoubt; and yet she writes as if all 
that has been done to protect the Irish tenant had not been done 
at all. She talks of screwing up rents to the uttermost possible 
or impossible farthing, as if there were no such thing under the 


yP 
ration, Wy 


sun as “ judicial rents.” It is impossible to acquit her of injustice. 
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Adventures of @ Midshipmite. By Arthur Lee Knight, late 
































. We BB py. (Hatchards.)—Mr. Knight's last work is a good specimen 
00d a A that kind of literature in the production of which he par- 
Ddeod : rilarly excels. A life on the sea, with a certain amount of 
shnes, pr and some narrow escapes, are the materials which are 
Work fg ked by him into a tale. Perhaps they will seem somewhat 
iptigg “ der, But the bright, picturesque way in which the story is 
gy Ve" will go far towards compensating for this defect. Further, 
i fo M" Knight is thoroughly master of his subject. His sea-life is 
Q ont, and natural, and not merely a creation of his imagination. 
reels” ‘ hero’s adventures are, indeed, slightly numerous ; but still, 
0 fond yr. Knight is too good an artist to accord to him the miraculous 
Ory to aiiees which is sometimes to be met with in books of this kind, 
a8 We ia which is apt to engender even in youthful minds a feeling of 
U will BF jstrust. ; 
One False Step. By Andrew Stewart. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 

%0,)~ Perrier.) —Mr. Stewart’s book is a somewhat indifferent per- 
Uness formance. On the whole, the plot is moderately well contrived. 
may Itisnot by any means original; but still, it is worked out with a 
b the JB tain amount of skill. The rest of the story is distinctly poor. 
t the The dialogue is weak, and the style throughout is absurdly turgid 
ture, and bombastic. We will give an instance. The heroine is accosted 
‘of fF ian unwelcome lover, who, carried away by his passion, rudely 
ings, WB vires her hand. Mr. Stewart describes the scene thus :—“ The 
es ag book andsmall bag she had been carrying had fallen to the ground 
f the inthe struggle to release herself from the passionate grasp of her 
liefy rsecutor, whose hot breath, flavoured with the fumes of brandy, 
Peril J j,i] like a blasting sirocco on the pale cheeks of the trembling 
ison gil” “ Blasting sirocco ” is very fine. 
iting , Harry Treverton : his Tramps and Travels. By Himself. Edited 
ail to by Lady Broome. (George Routledge atid Sons.)—A young man 
unexpectedly finds himself stranded, without any money, on the 
haps Western coast of Australia. His adventures while searching for 
nde work, and the story of his life on an Australian farm, will afford 
Pt F&F some very interesting reading. Life in Australia some thirty 
like, years ago was not unlikely to result in a few strange adventures, 

and boys will be pleased to find that Harry Treverton was no 
aw.) —& exception to the ordinary rule in this respect. The book is 
3us fe written in a simple and graphic style, and is likely to please 
ofa fF readers of allages. Furthermore, it has the advantage of being 
and ff edited by Lady Broome, who has herself given us some charming 
vhat §% stories of a similar kind. 
and Joan’s Adventures. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Yto FF This isa most delightful fairy-story. It relates the adventures 
hey J of the heroine, little Joan, on a voyage to the North Pole. It 
ces, Fe occurs in a dream, and this, with the charming style and 
Pel, BF easy prose narrative, makes its resemblance striking to Hans 
lian F Andersen’s, the best of all fairy-tales. Miss Corkran has the 





gift, which few possess, of telling a real fairy-story, a story which 
is fascinating alike to old and young. If “ Down the Snow-Stairs ” 
was good, Joan’s Adventures is even better, for it shows evidence of 
genuine skill in writing, and also in those delicate touches which 
betray an intimate knowledge of children and all their ways. 
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ith Modern Ships of War. By Sir Edward Reed, Rear-Admiral 
rs@ F Simpson (U.S.N.), and Jerrold Kelly (Lieutenant, U.S.N.) 
not FF (Sampson Low and Co.)—To this interesting volume Sir E. Reed 
of FP contributes “The British Navy,” “The French Navy,” “The 
ad FF Italian, Russian, Austrian, German, and Turkish Navies;” 

Rear-Admiral Simpson, ‘‘The United States Navy;’ Lieutenant 
ly, Kelly, “Minor Navies,” “United States Naval Artillery,” and 
ht fF Supplementary chapters and notes. The knowledge that Sir 
nat | E. Reed—that master in the art of naval construction, and, 
we J 2eed we say, criticism—writes the first article, prepared us 
he FP for at least a frank and scathing attack on British so- 
ck FP alled “armour-clads.” This he has made,.and with a polite 
io though relentless severity that leaves nothing to be desired. 
ew fp He pours an unceasing stream of stringent and sarcastic criticism 
or #" the absurd system of building enormous vessels, heavily 
le, B*tmoured for a third of their length, and with little or no 
re fe *moured stability, thus placing them at the mercy of a well- 
he ff cirected projectile or a powerful ram. A yropos of this matter, 
od [ee had occasion some time ago to draw attention, in Lord 
it, fp Brassey’s “Naval Annual,” to the result of a supposititious 
et mbat between one of the great ironclads and, say, four 
r, Powerful rams, the cost of which would approximately equal 
1, Bthat of the single ship. There is no need to argue about 
at the result; it will be settled some day in very much less time 
Il than it takes to place the question in all its bearings. To us 
1 fe tseems plain enough ; the “‘central-citadel” ship, with her un- 
le @*moured ends, would infallibly be waterlogged, if not sunk. We 






are not alone to blame in this matter, as Sir Edward points out; 
Italian first-class (sic) ironclads are built on this principle, and 
have no armoured stability at all, being inferior in this respect to 










the ‘Inflexible.’ Their great speed will, of course, lessen the 
danger—to what extent remains to be seen. The French naval 
authorities do not appear to have been smitten with this craze 
long; consequently, their fleet, the writer evidently thinks, is, 
taken as a whole, less faulty than ours. The proportion of 
English to French armourelads is so little in our favour, 
that the result of a naval war would for some time be doubt- 
ful, and we may be certain of some particularly bitter and 
galling experiences. The Italian Fleet ranks third in import- 
ance, in armament, and certainly in its Mediterranean position. 
The position of Italy, a peninsula, demands this, and her score of 
ships, each mounting four guns of 100 tons, together with her ° 
large army, will have to be liberally allowed for in a Mediter- 
ranean war. Rear-Admiral Simpson discusses the transitional 
state of the United States Navy, which, indeed, has made but 
little progress since the war, when America so startled the naval 
world with the ‘ Monitor,’ a type which became the progenitor 
of all turreted ships, though the low freeboard has never been 
adopted. Now, however, the Navy is being added to, chiefly by 
the construction of cruisers, armoured or otherwise ; a movement 
made simultaneously by all European fleets. The question of 
privateering and bombarding watering-places, and the attitude 
taken by Admiral Aube and Gabriel Charmes on the subject, we 
will not discuss. In “ United States Naval Artillery,” the most 
interesting feature is the “mixed armament,” great strides having 
been made in arming the States Navy with quick-firing Hotchkiss 
and Gatling guns, an example which has been followed elsewhere. 
The torpedo “boom” seems to have passed, and the probable 
influence of submarine warfare is at a discount. Thanks are due 
to the writers, especially to Sir E. Reed, for laying before the 
public in a clear and energetic sketch, the insufficiency and weak- 
ness of the Navy, which, its possessors admit, must be powerful 
enough to act at once, and once for all, with crushing effect when 
called upon to do so. The illustrations are very good indeed. 

Ingwadi Yani. By J. W. Matthews, M.D. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Dr. Matthews began his twenty years’ personal experience 
in 1865, having arrived from England in an emigrant-ship, the 
medical superintendence of which he had accepted, and located 
himself as district surgeon in Victoria County, Natal. In 1871, 
he left for the diamond-fields of Griqua Land West, where he 
found scope for professional practice, and eventually represented 
Kimberley in the Cape House of Assembly. He was the hero of 
two perilous adventures,—one in Arabia, on his way home from 
India, whither he had gone in charge of a coolie ship; the other 
in Natal, when he crossed a flooded river by a rope to visit a dying 
patient. His first adventure, in Arabia, was to walk 160 miles to 
Aden to obtain fuel for his vessel, which had run short, and must 
have been a wonderful instance of determined strength of body and 
will. Dr. Matthews’s acquaintance with Kimberley, and both dark 
and light sides of mining life, is extensive and interesting. Parti- 
cularly interesting is his description of illicit diamond-buying and 
the innumerable dodges resorted to by “I. D. B.’s,” as the buyers 
were called. This illicit trade was and is indulged in toa frightful 
extent, so much so that, as far as we can judge, the syndicate which 
bought the 450-carat stone might come under the above definition. 
Besides giving us a complete history of the Kimberley Mine and 
the great speculation craze, the writer discusses diamondiferous 
strata and the probable origin of the precious stone. He did not 
fail to visit some of the fine scenery of the Colony, the Falls of 
the Ungeni, Uonderfontein, the Kaap Valley, all subjects which 
he touches with the skill of an artist. He also visited the Kaap 
fields, of golden fame, and gives us many facts relating to Majuba 
Hill which possess a painful interest to an Englishman. We 
heartily recommend this genuine account of so long and varied 
an experience. 

A Fight with Distances. By J. J. Aubertin. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Former travels of the writer, both in Mexico 
and Cape Colony, have already appeared in print. He has thus 
acquired a certain art in describing them. He is careful not to 
tire us with over-enthusiastic descriptions, or bore us with too 
many details relating to his personal comfort. Still, his remarks 
and views are those of an ordinary, comfort-loving, and (we hope 
the translator of Camoens will pardon us) somewhat prosaic 

inglishman. ‘The unfeeling and jealous manner in which he 
weighs and reweighs the pretensions of places to beauty jars some- 
what on a genial, appreciative reader. He has plenty of humour, 
however, and this is a quality which, with a lively style, carries 
one on without a halt through his wanderings. His route, some- 
what erratic, though certainly well planned, was through Quebec, 
Montreal, Niagara, then through the “ Boundary States” to 
Washington, from thence to British Columbia, and eastward as 
far as Calgarry. Retracing his steps, he steamed to “’Frisco,” 
and thence to the Hawaiian Islands, returning back through the 
Central States to New York, and down the Eastern States to the 
3ahamas, and back to New York and Liverpool. 
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Of devotional books we have received :—Through Lent. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Kerr-Smith. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
The sub-title is, “Thoughts for Busy People on the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels for the Forty Days of Lent,” and the plan 
has been that “generally the Collect has been chosen as the 
subject for the Sunday, the Epistle for the first half, and the 
Gospel for the second half of the week.”——The Way to Contrition 
and Peace, by the Rev. Arthur Williamson (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.), containing the substance of addresses delivered during 
“ missions.” The Discipline of Life, by the Rev. Reginald G. 
Dutton (Rivingtons), derives a special interest from being the 
posthumous work of its author.——Ripples in the Moonlight, by J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. (Nisbet), described as “ Additional Fragments of 
Sunday Thought and Teaching.” ——Readings for Girls § Children. 
By the Author of “ Boys: their Work and Influence.” (Skeffington 
and Son.)——Meditations on the Life and Virtue of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. Translated from the French by “M. A. W.” (Burns and 
Oates.) 

“Signior I.”? By Salvatore Farina. Translated by the Baroness 
Langenau. (Alexander Gardner.)—This is really a very pretty 
little story. An old Professor of Philosophy relates the history of 
a quarrel with his daughter, who has married against his 
wishes. The only real reascns for his objection are selfish. The 
daughter who looks after him, and whom he loves next best to 
himself, can no longer give him her undivided care and attention. 
The struggle between the old man’s almost unconscious selfishness 
and his love as a father, is admirably portrayed. Finally, however, 
love proves stronger than pride and selfishness, and all ends well. 
The scene where “ Signior I.” becomes reconciled to his daughter’s 
husband, chiefly through the agency of his little grandchild, is 
very prettily done. The book is well worth reading. 


The Voice of Urbano. By James W. Wells. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.)—This story is redeemed from being commonplace by the 
descriptions of scenery which it contains. The scene is laid in 
Brazil. There is a certain amount of fighting and love-making, 
neither of which are very interesting ; but the descriptions of 
the scenery on the Amazon are distinctly good. Except in this 
point, the story does not show much power. Still, it is not 
below the average. It is rather of the nature of Mr. Ballantyne’s 
books, only not quite so good. 

Birds of Herefordshire. By H. G. Bull, M.D. (Jakeman and 
Carver, Hereford.)—Here we have a collection of notes by the 
members of a naturalists’ club, edited and arranged by the late 
Dr. Bull. This is, in fact, a very complete history of Hereford- 
shire birds, with as much of their habits and haunts as could 
be gathered. Hereford is a favoured country for birds, con- 
taining all kinds of climate and soil; one-fifteenth of its area is 
woodland, and there is plenty of water, running and standing. 
In spite of these advantages, many of the rarer birds are scarcer 
than they should be, owing to want of preserving and protection, 
and chiefly to the ignorance of gamekeepers. Though undeniably 
rich in varieties, many are too sparsely represented, and hardly 
deserve to be called Herefordshire birds. A great deal of bird- 
lore and much poetry have been put together in the work, and the 
whole forms a monument of much patient research, and will, no 
doubt, go a long way towards making people more tolerant of 
strange and interesting birds. 

Principles of Christianity. By James Stuart, M.A. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Mr. Stuart begins by telling his readers that his 
object is to eliminate—(why use this technical term ?)—the “ theory 
or doctrine of imputation” from Christian theology. Itis evident, 
therefore, that he proposes to make a radical change in accepted 
standards of belief. The dogma of “original sin,’ and the 
ordinary theory of the relation of Christ to the Christian, follow 
the theory of imputation. A special polemic is directed against the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We cannot pretend to 
follow Mr. Stuart in his argument; this would be to enter into a 
quite unmanageable theological discussion. We must content 
ourselves with these brief indications of his aims, and a general 
approval of the temper in which he writes.——The author of Bigotry 
and Progress (R. D. Dickinson) is anxious to free our conceptions of 
Christianity from the theological dogmatism which “ pertinaciously 
clings to it.’ Heattempts to do so in this volume, in which there 
is much argument connected by a thread of story. 

Ballads of the North Countrie. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Graham R. Tomson. (Walter Scott.)—Uniform with 
Mr, Macquoid’s “Jacobite Songs,” and forming an additional 
volume to a handy and well got-up series of “ Poetical Antho- 
logies” now being published, we have Mr. Tomson’s interesting 
selection of Northern ballads. Reprinted for the most part from 
larger collections often not easily attainable, or deterrent by 
reason of their bulk, the present volume will have the merit, in 
common with so many recent publications, of making some of the 
chief treasures of our ballad literature known, or at least 











i Rw Me 
knowable, to many who are good-naturedly willing to be arn 
and interested if the means are thrown in their charg parratlve 
interest in ballad poetry is not difficult to awaken - , an ‘ 
The subjects, whether drawn from ancient legends which portant! i 
seem to lose their hold upon us, but crop up again and aes and wr 
various forms in many kindred countries, or from more ore 
events which have had particular power to touch the he found ; 
kindle the imagination, are brought before us in ballads aul he vat , 
so forcibly, so simply, and often so dramatically, that the oe — 
side of our natures is set aglow without any effort or Pg far a8 r 
strain. In the present volume, the ballads are classed study an 


to the nature of their subject, the preference in number . 


rightly given to the romantic and supernatural, as big tone 
wider and more varied interest than those of more recent ‘ ibe tie 
local origin. The notes are good, and neither too Mi dific os 
nor too numerous. There is no glossary, but we hardly : Colony 
this deficiency in the same proportion as our want of exact kno, we 
ledge. It is hard, for example, to persuade ourselves, in readi BB volumes « 
these expressive and touching little lines,— 80 sol 
‘ betwee! 
“ He lighted at the ladye’ : 
mi And sat him oa api, ‘ se 1897, ine] 
nd sang fu’, 4 jon 
Till ps chor couk olla ie ™ pres? 
an 
that some of us are ignorant of the exact meaning of «coh» . sito | 
that our ignorance greatly matters: it is harder still to imag trait of } 
ourselves deliberately looking out the meaning, or Coming ayy so far as 


from the search with any heightened feeling of gratification jy 
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the knowledge acquired. pany), De 
Land and Work, by Warneford Moffat (Sampson Low and () — literatur 
is a well-meant attempt to solve the problem of agricultural ani deserves, 
commercial depression. Mr. Moffat has evidently studied ayfe travelled 
understands his subject, but his book lacks the incisive clearnes himself : 
and the literary skill required to win the general reader, ji Colonies, 
cardinal point, “the unity of the agricultural interest,” is nowhe§ mostly “ 
satisfactorily defined: he beats about the bushes of Protectig f& exhibits 
Land Nationalisation, Industrial Co-operation, not only witho: > °° him ¢ 
starting the hares, but without distinct idea that there are har simple a 
to start; and his positive proposals are so apologetic and circu %f Mr- 
locutory, that the effort to apprehend them is severe. His scheme ¢¢°t#i2 | 
appear to be :—1. Free transfer of land, with Government agg Sit 1824 
ance towards the creation and maintenance of small proprietors 
2. Reduction of land taxation, compensated by Protective dutia Our J 
3. Division of profits among workmen. 4. Technical education ft Froud 
: roude 
The book might have been advantageously compressed into th face wh 
limits of a Spectator article. guished 
The Marriage of Near Kin. By A. H. Huth. Second editia fi a merch 
revised. (Longmans.)—Mr. Huth’s researches are direct honour, 
towards ascertaining to what extent, if at all, kinship, or nears charact 
of common ancestry, tends to injure the offspring. Direct obse improv: 
vation is impossible, and experiment is difficult and uncertain’ keen ob 
since the influence of environment is only very partially kno} in whic 
and cannot be eliminated. Induction from statistics is the sf he paid 
available method, and statistics are proverbially difficult to de® for th 
with even when accurate, which is but seldom the case. Tif of a ¢ 
statistics, indeed, both those who agree with Mr. Huth and thoxf from th 
who differ from him, and who rejoice in the strange name df who ha 
“ Parasyngeniasts,” equally appeal. Mr. Huth states his inquinf> book a 
as twofold,—firstly, whether related unions are per se injurioust% ment, | 
the offspring ; secondly, whether they are so through intensifie§} approp! 
tion of hereditary taints. To the latter aspect only he seemsti— which 
think statistics applicable ; but manifestly statistics, if applicable is good 
at all, are applicable to both, negatively in the first instane,— for bot! 
positively in the second. The inquiry, however, is properly crf what h 
fined to the second, and Mr. Huth comes to a conclusion whichis all ove 
not a merely negative one. He not only believes that statistic > atlanti 
do not prove related unions to be injurious, but he avers that sue F and nat 
unions in the organic world are the reverse, and, further, lt clearly 
throws discredit upon the proposition that crossing is beneficial F to say 
These three conclusions are supported by ample learning; anda States 
exhaustive bibliography, greatly increased in the present editiol, to spea 
furnishes a complete repertory of materials for those who care" been p 
pursue the investigation in support of or in opposition to thf an inte 
author’s own views. The practical outcome of Mr. Huth’s ®F special 
searches is that in his opinion first cousins may marry. thorou 
Episcopale of the Right Reverend Frederick Barker, D.D., Bishop = Whe 
Sydney. (Hatchards.)—This book, which is otherwise described#f} Stouzh 
“A Memoir, edited by William M. Cowper, M.A.,” is an unpeg “Auld 
tentious and painstaking account of the career in Australia of Dt but as 
Barker, who was Bishop of Sydney from 1854 to his death in 188, of tha 
at the age of seventy-four. We do not get much, and, indeed, Mr} —the 
Cowper does not pretend to give much, about the private lifed f figure: 
his friend and chief, although he seems to have been a kindly, in Mr. 
loveable man, thoroughly happy in his domesticity. Mr. Cowpet™ saw-m 
rather tells the story of Dr. Barker’s work as an actively organising whose 
ecclesiastic belonging to the Evangelical party. No doubt thi takes | 
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. hich is occasionally too detailed, of visitations and | to which he gives the name of Silchester, and then to London, 
gh when varied by controversies on such an im- | where he develops in an absurdly farcial fashion into a leader- 
ewe t as education, is intended more for Colonial | writer for a daily newspaper. There is an air of reality about 
portant sa pel for English or lay readers. Nor can it be | Mr. Barrie’s newspaper-interiors, although he need not have given 
and clerical Barker figures in these pages as either a very pro- | Angus’s editor the hideous name of “Licquorish.” Of course 
said that Dr. ain a great ecclesiastic. But “th High Priest,” as | Angus falls in love; but Mr. Barrie is obviously not strong in what 
found thinker pant of his stature pleasantly nicknamed by his | is coming very significantly to be known as “ the girl department” 
he was on acco we should say, a model Colonial Bishop so | of fiction. Mr. Barrie does his best with his heroine, Mary Abinger 


H i ds, was, ° . e . 
cane industry is concerned, and his life is deserving of 
as 


«station. For Bishop Barker, although one of the least 
day ip ge at heart, uae stand up for his Church when he 
este rights endangered, as when it was proposed to deprive 
though od This book contains an excellent picture of the 
ne the Church of England has to surmount in such a 

Australia. 
ane had already occasion to speak of the first and second 

jumes of Mr. Punch’s Viclorian Era (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.), 
- + we need only say of the third that it covers the period 
the n 1876 and the termination of the Jubilee celebrations in 
ver, ineluding, therefore, one great European war, three General 
Flections in Great Britain, the occupation of Egypt, the deaths of, 
{ others, Gambetta and Lord Beaconsfield, and the rise—and 
ni Lord Randolph Churchill. This volume contains a por- 
ie Mr. Burnand, and a general index to the whole work which, 
: far as we have tested it, is satisfactory. a 

A Cosmopolitan Actor, by J. B. Howe (Bedford Publishing Com- 
pany), belongs to that species of the “reminiscences ” order of 
literature of which we have had far too much lately. Mr. Howe 
deserves, however, the title he has given himself, for he has 
travelled it and “ roughed ” it all over the world, having carried 
himself and his talents to Asia, to America, to the Australian 
Colonies, and, in fact, everywhere. He tells very many stories, 
mostly “ professional,” in a good-natured way ; and although he 
exhibits a great deal of self-complacency, it would be rather hard 
on him to describe it as egotism or vanity,—as, in reality, it is but 
simple and almost childish delight at believing himself well thought 
of. Mr. Howe should, however, have refrained from reprinting 
certain of his verses—such as his “ Lines on Reading the Life of 
Sir Isaac Newton,” one of which runs,— 

“Thy genius took its stand with awful might.” 


Our Kin Across the Sea. By J. C. Firth. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Froude speaks very highly of the author of this volume, in a pre- 
face which is prefixed to it, as one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of New Zealand colonists, a large landowner who has been 
a merchant, known in private life “as a gentleman and a man of 
honour,’ and as having in public thrown the weight of his 
character “on the side of measures calculated to further the moral 
improvement of the population.” Mr. Firth shows himself also a 
keen observer and a simple, straightforward writer in this volume, 
inwhich he gives his impressions of America from a visit which 
he paid it. Mr. Froude says he believes Our Kin Across the Sea 
for the first time gives such impressions from the standpoint 
of a colonist; but we do not see that they differ materially 
from those which have been published by Anglo-Saxon travellers 
who have preceded him. What we notice most in Mr. Firth’s 
book are his admirable clearness and condensation of state- 
ment, his arrangement of the information he supplies under 
appropriate headings, and the healthy old-fashioned morality 
which pervades every page. Mr. Firth sees very much that 
is good in America and its people, and he predicts a great future 
for both, if they will accept their “ manifest destiny,” and enter 
what he terms “the confederation of the English-speaking race 
all over the world.’’ But he sees and observes the chief Trans- 
atlantic weaknesses,—hurry to secure wealth, conceit, individual 
and national, speculation, overwork, and luxury. Mr. Firth, who is 
clearly a God-fearing man of the old school, has some plain words 
to say about a problem in morality which is vexing the United 
States at the present time, and if we allow that it was necessary 
to speak out upon this matter at all, the work could scarcely have 
been performed with more taste or judgment. Altogether, this is 
an interesting and valuable book, which Americans ought to find 
specially instructive, but which Englishmen will also find 
thoroughly profitable reading. 

When a Man’s Single. By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—In point of humour, this novel, by the author of 
“Auld Licht Idylls,” is very much above the average of fiction; 
but as a work of art and heart, it does not reach the level 
of that, in many respects, admirable book. The best scenes 
—the first and the last—are laid in the same Thrums that 
figures in the “Idylls.’ There are both humour and pathos 
in Mr. Barrie’s account of how his hero, Bob Angus, the young 
saw-miller with literary tastes, loses and finds his little niece, 
Whose death sets him free to gratify his ambition. 
takes his hero, first as a reporter, to an English provincial town, 


Mr. Barrie - 





—the best of a clever man who observes closely—but she is not 
nearly so real as her peppery and yet warm-hearted father. When 
a Man’s Single is full of drolleries and surprises, alike in dialogue 
and in action; but a perusal of it leaves us quite uncertain as to 
whether its author has the making of a novelist in him. 

The Amber Heart, and other Plays. By Alfred C. Calmour. 
(Printed for private circulation.)—Mr. Calmour dedicates this 
volume to Miss Ellen Terry, whose impersonation of Ellaline in 
that pathetic “fancy,” The Amber Heart, is regarded as one of her 
successes. We cannot say, however, from a perusal of the contents 
of this volume, whether its author will ever produce anything 
better than graceful, careful, but yet conventional cloister-plays. 
Even in The Amber Heart we have too many lines like these :— 


“They have returned, 
I heard them searching for me in the wood, 
But, like a timid hare, I trembling hid 
Beneath the fern till they had gone away.” 


The second piece in this collection, Elvestine, is to be commended 
as an interesting study of the time of Monmouth. Mr. Calmour 
may do better than he has done in this book, and as he is evidently 
desirous to perpetuate the best traditions of the English drama, it 
is to be hoped that he will make the attempt. 

Sure to Succeed. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—We recognise both the good intentions of Dr. Thain 
Davidson, who has done his best, by addressing meetings of young 
men, to warn them against the “temptations” of life in a great 
city, and a certain quaint originality of utterance which differen- 
tiates his advices from those of most authors of books of this kind. 
Nor would it be just to ignore the fact that, as a practical moralist, 
Dr. Davidson explores every corner of a young man’s life, and 
shows how to “succeed” in matters of detail, as well as of prin- 
ciple. Yet these discourses seem to lose a good deal by being pub- 
lished in book-form. Besides, was it quite essential that Dr. 
Davidson should reproduce essentially slangy expressions, like 
“old Cicero” ? 

The Building of the British Isles. By A. J. Jukes-Brown. (G. 
Bell and Co.)—This may be regarded as a conclusion to the writer’s 
“ Historical Geology.” There, geological changes were analysed 
and examined in detail; here, they are merged in the broader 
relations of land and water, and are naturally expressed in 
geographical maps of different periods. These maps can thus be 
of great use, assisting us to grasp not only the proportions of land 
and water, but the deposition of beds, their comparative history, 
and their occasional absence. <A general review of geological 
history, fully and carefully wrought out, is put before the student, 
illustrated by a series of plates, which, though of course the 
produet of much care and research, he may assent to only as far 
as his knowledge of the facts and his trust in the designer incline 
him. And let him not be too hasty in approving or in rejecting 
them; they may be wrong, they are only sketches; butif right, they 
will most decidedly help him. Mr. Jukes-Brown has put forward 
much valuable knowledge, and has weighed many opinions before 
his own on the subject of geological succession; and if his views 
are disquieting to those who advocate the permanency of continents, 
his work, with its breadth of view and excellences of style, should 
none the less interest them. 

The Mining Annual. By W. R. Skinner (4 Birchin Lane).— 
A great boon to speculators, who will find particulars relating 
to 900 companies, exclusive of South African, which number 346, 
and are included in a special section. “ Dutoitspan ” should be 
Du Toit’s Pan. 


Model-Engine Muking. By J. Pocock. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—Amateurs will find instructions for the making of models 
in this little volume, from the simple single-action, oscillating 
cylinder engine, to a fairly representative type of oscillating 
cylinder marine engine (the usual marine engine of steamships 
being too complicated for a model), and the slide-valve locomotive 
engine. 

Birds in Nature. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Sharpe’s knowledge of the form and colour of birds is 
well shown in this beautiful work. The thirty-nine coloured 
plates are contributed by Mr. Roberts, the letterpress by Mr. 
Sharpe himself, with the aid of*extracts, which he frankly acknow- 
ledges, from Mr. Seebohm’s work. The size of the plates, quarto, 
ensures a life-size reproduction of the living subject, and their 
colour, at any rate, does justice, if it is not even too gorgeous for 
truth. There are perhaps a few more that are well known enough 
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and might have been added, the yellow-ammer, for instance; but 
the selection is certainly good, and the general resemblance of 
plates to birds admirable. It is a fine edition, and its size and 
finish should make it a delightful present to bird-lovers. 

Essays on Various Subjects. By Cardinal Wiseman. (Thomas 
Baker.)—In this volume we have under eleven heads a number 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s articles, essays, and reviews. Among the 
most notable of them are two letters which contain an elaborate 
defence of the text of ‘The Three Witnesses,” an apology for 
Pope Boniface VITI., and a criticism of the “ High Church Theory 
of Dogmatical Authority.” The Rev. Jeremiah Murphy has pre- 
fixed a ‘ Biographical Introduction,” which may be read with 
interest. Might we suggest to Mr. Murphy that in estimating 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the popular expression of feeling 
about the ‘so-called “ Papal Aggression,” the matter cannot be 
judged without some reference to history, past and present? If 
the Irvingite body had parcelled out England into dioceses, no 
one would have heeded. But people could not be expected 
altogether to forget what Roman rule has meant in England. 

Old and New Astronomy. By R.A. Proctor. PartI. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This introduction to astronomy, the first of a series of 
monthly numbers, is written in the late Mr. Proctor’s usual pleasant 
and instructive style. His remarks are couched in a manner worthy 
of astronomy, and inculeate the distinction between the philo- 
sophic and the mercantile astronomer. What Mr. Proctor had to 
say of the old astronomy, as represented by the Great Pyramid 
and the Delhi Observatories, possesses a vital interest for modern 
observers, and should stimulate them to obtain the thoroughness 
and accuracy so conspicuously possessed by the old observers. 

The Gate in Park Lane. By the Hon. Gertrude Boscawen. (J. 
Nishet and Co.)—This tale is very much in the milk-and-water 
style,—in other words, feeble. The plot is a mere nothing, the 
moral obscure, and the characters of a very weak and indefinite 
kind, possessing no interest at all. An old blind woman fastens 
open a gate in order that she may not have the trouble of 
hunting for the latch in the dark. ‘This open gate admits various 
cattle to a plantation of young trees, which suffer considerably. 
This is not a powerful plot, and its weakness is not cloaked by 
exceptionally well-drawn characters. In fact, there is nothing to 
call for notice in the tale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY 


The Bishop of Rochester. 
Dr. Oswald Dykes. Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
Dr. Samuel Cox. Darley Dale. 
Rev. John Kennedy, D.D. | Sarah Dondney. 
L, T. Meade. Rev. E. G. Charlesworth. 
The Author of * ™ “ts Cotta Family.” 
Co o 


A. K. H. Ly D.D. 





“THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE” EXTRA CHRISTMAS STORY. 





Andrew Lang, | William Woodall, M.P, 
| fong pr J, R. Seeley. |The Editor. 
&e, &e. 
Ml 


by R. Barnes. Now ready, price 6d. 


WHERE the DEW FALLS in LONDON : the Story 


of a Sanctuary. By Saran Doupney, Author of “Thy Heart’s Desire,” &c. Illustrated 





Dean Plumptre’s Life of Ken. 





THE LIFE AWD LETTERS 


OF 


THOMAS KEN, 


D.D., BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, 


Author of ‘The Morning and Evening Hymns,” &c, 


Based largely on Unpublished or Little-Known 
Materials, 


BY E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., 


Dean of Wells. 


With Portrait, Fac-similes, and Illustrations by 


Whymper, 2 vols, medium Svo, 32s, 


‘Everywhere lucid, accurate, and interest- 
COREE We thank the Dean for having given 
us a Life so complete, so thorough, and so 
thoughtful, of one of the noblest of English 
Bishops.” —Guardian, 


‘“‘ This, in all likelihood, is the final Life of 
Ken. It is not the amount of new matter 
which constitutes the main value of this Life, 
and raises it so far above its predecessors. 
Rather is it the skill and tender patience 
wherewith material, already kuown but 
neglected, has been manipulated.”— Academy. 


“Faller and more worthy than any which 
has yet appeared...... a perfect picture of this 
great and good man.”—Archdeacon Farrar. 


“Dean Plumptre’s book is an excellent 
book for the student of the stormy world 
through which Ken’s long life flowed in a 
peaceful channel sweet and clear.” 

—Daily News. 


“There are books that quicken, and books 
that soothe; this book does both. It is 
It is an instruction, 
Dr. Plumptre has, in 


stirring and calming. 
and a benediction. 
spite of himself, done more than he took in 
hand. He has made Ken a living present 
influence.”’—Record. 


“ The best and certainly the most complete 
Life of Ken.”—Scotsman. 


“Done so thoroughly that it is not likely 
that anything remains to be added to it.”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


“ A biography which, in not a few respects, 
comes up to the highest biographical standard 
in our literature ; clear and vigorous in style, 
lucid in method, and abounding in research.” 

—Banner. 


“It will remain the classical and standard 
biography of one of the finest and strongest 
men who have shed lustre on the Church of 
England.” —British Weekly. 
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NEW BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, &c. 


By the AUTHOR of ** TIP-CAT,” ** OUR LITTLE ANN,” &. 
Now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘*No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette would 
give any idea of the fascination it possesses.’’— Scotsman. hae : 
“A sweet little story told in a charming way. Pen, the heroine, is a delightful 
mixture of childishness and wisdom.”’—Church Review, 


NEW NOVEL BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
D A G@ M A R. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 








By ALICE WEBER. 


ANGELA: a Sketch. Parchment Wrapper, 
with design by T. Pym, 4to, 2s 6d. 

“ Ought to be one of the most popular books this season Thoroughly religious, 
without the least suspicion of goody-goody about it. The book is charmingly 
got a Review, ws 

1 


“ Will most certainly figure amongst the first and best books this year, 
take the hearts of young readers by storm.”—Banner. 

“ A sketch of rare beauty. The sketch is not unworthy of the late Mrs. Ewing, 
and we can give it no higher praise. The product of an exquisite fancy, and 
well deserves to be one of the first favourites of the coming season. The printers 
have had their share in making her attractive.”’—National Church, 

By E. E. CUTHELL. 


In the SUNNY SOUTH. A Story of the 


Doings of some English Children. With numerous Illustrations by T. Pym, 
Illustrated coloured boards, 4to, 33 6d. 


By J. A. LEFROY, Author of “ Miss Margery’s Ways.’’ 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 


18mo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


Royal 


By CAROLINE BIRLEY. 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


cloth, ls. ee, 2 
DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


By C. M. PREVOST. 


TERRA COTTA PLAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


2s 6d. Intended for Performance by Young People of all sizes. Containing— 


The SLEEPING BEAUTY. | The WHITE CAT. 
The SEVEN DWARFS. JACK and the BEANSTALK. 


Each Play sold separately, price 6d. 


An ODD FISH. Being a Play from “The 


Arabian Nights.” By F. E. Woop. Paper cover, 3d. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


PREPARATION of PRAYER - BOOK 
LESSONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


* An admirable assistant for pupil-teachers’ or Sunday-school teachers’ classes, 
taking in the whole of the Prayer-Book.’’—Bookseller, 


By Rev. W. W. ENGLISH, D.D. 


FAITHS of the WORLD in RELATION to 


CH ~ ¢ “_a—ealee Being Sermons on Natural and Revealed Religion, 8vo, 
sewed, Is, 
. By C. F. KRARY, M.A., F.S.A. 


The DAWN of HISTORY. New and Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GIUSEPPE GARI- 


BALDI. Authorised Translation, with Supplement by JEsste WHITE Mario, 
Containing some fac-similes of Garibaldi’s letters, &c. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. [In the press. 


Royal 18mo, 





EDITED by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE 
MONTHLY PACKET. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPLETE in NINE VOLUMES. 
Extra 8vo, cloth, price 63 each vol. The set of 9 vols., £2 14s, 
(This Edition has been printed from a fount of new type at the 
University Press, Oxford.) 
The convenient size and large clear type of these Volumes render them more 
easy and pleasant to read than any other edition published, 
“ For library use the best edition we know.” —Guardian, 
Prospectus sent post-free. 


STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By the AUTHOR of “ PEN,” 
““ TIP-CAT.” 


Cheap Edition, with 2 i 

Randolph Caldecot. Small crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 33 6d. Tlustration, yy 
“We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘Ladaie! 

unassuming story genuine humour, pathos, and much observatio th 


specially chi ri is i : 
og y children’s, nature are displayed, together with a delightfy) style 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Editi i 
Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. P tion, with tmp 

a ha S panier pathos — pee gE os | Bull, 
er character is one 0: ie most utiful thines hi i 
altogether genuine, refreshing, and delightfal."—Scotsman. met in fictiog... 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo, cloth, 1s, 
LADDIE. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


By J, A. LEFROY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustrations, smal] 


crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
** We are obliged to the author for allowi K i 
eanne ig owing us to make her Acquaintances 
“The book is charming.”’—Literary Churchman, 
“A most delightful story. Children will delight in this bo 
will be found reading it also.’—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
A PLUNGE into TROUBLED WATERS. 


cloth, 2s 6d. 

‘‘ A very suitable prize for a Sunday-school girl.” —Banner, 

‘* Miss Coleridge depicts scenes of parochial activity, with a great deal 
humour and a happy fidelity to real life.”’—Church Bells, e 

“‘A very excellent couple, used for many years to a perfectly well. 
country parish, are suddenly plunged into a town district. These are the troubled 
waters amidst which they have to keep themselves and, what is more di 
their children afloat. he clash of opinions, the freedom of choice 
churches and school’, the independence of the young people, go far 
upsetting them, though the sturdy good sense of the husband, and the wisdom 
that comes of a good heart in the wife, keep them from mistakes, Altogether 
this is a very clever picture of one aspect of Church life.”—Spectator, ; 


The FACE of CARLYON, and other Stories. 8vo, cloth 


The CONSTANT PRINCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
The GIRLS of FLAXBY. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


n of hom 


ok, and their elds 


F Cap, 8y0, 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. 18m, sewed, 84; cloth, Is, 
BURNT OUT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the Deferred Confirmation, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
COUNTESS KATE, and the STOKESLEY SECRET, 1w 
crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 5:. 
FRIARSWOOD POST-OFFICE. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
LANGLEY ADVENTURES. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
LANGLEY LITTLE ONES. bh, 2s. 
18mo, cloth, 25, 
L. 18mo, cloth, 23 6d. 
W GR . 18mo, cloth, 3s. 
PICKLE ong ee PAGE-BOY. 


18mo, cloth, 2s, 
OWING and SEWING. 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
The STOKESLEY SECRET. 18mo, cloth, 2s 61. 


ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
The BELFRY at BRUGES. ByF.M. Pearp. 18mo, cloth. 
DAISY’S KING. By Ksme pruart. 18mo, cloth. 
Miss TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo, cloth. 
LADDIE. 18mo, cloth. 
OLD MOTTO. A Story by a New Author. 
CURLY’S VICTORY. By A. Wreser. 


18mo, cloth, 2s. 


13mo, cloth, 
18mo, cloth, 


MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG 


21 vols, demy 18mo, cloth, 30s. 


*,* This Series of Twenty-One Volumes contains excellent reading for Children 
and tows, People of all Classes, and is equally suited for the Home asi 
Parochial Library. 


MONTHLY PACKET STORIES; being the Christ. 
mas Numbers for 1881, 1882, 1883, Edited by CHARLOTTE M, Yonce, Bou 
in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CHURCH LESSON-BOOKS. 
By C. M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


QUESTIONS on the CATECHISM. 18mo, sewed, f 
COLLECTS, 18wo, sewed, 64; EPISTLES, 18mo, sewed, 10d; GOSPEL 
18mo, sewed, 10d; PRAYER-BOOK, 18mo, sewed, 7d. PSALMS, |8mi 


sewed, 10d, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MONTHLY PAPER of SUNDAY TEACHING. Edited 
CHARLOTTE M. Yonee. Complete in 15 vols. 8vo, cloth, sold sepé rately, 1s6) 
This Series is admirably suited for Sunday-School Teachers, List of contenti 
will be sent free on application. 





COMPANION to the ALMANAC and CHURCH CALEN- 


DAR. By Mrs, DELVEs-BROUGHTON. Crown 8y0, cloth, 3s 6d. 





Complete Catalogues sent post-free on application. 





WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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TEACHINGS on the CATECHISM for the LITTLE ONES. 
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